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For the Companion. 
“SURF Dtz.** 
By Julia Eastman. 

“Oh, that new parlor-boarder, girls! You 
ought to see her. She’s as tall as I should be 
standing in that chair, and her neck is stretched 
out like ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ and her hair, 
and her eyes, and her dress are all the same | 
color—a sort of washed-out stone tint, you know | 
—and I actually believe she is so old that she | 

. ” | 
has forgotten how old she is. 

“Probably, or she wouldn’t be here,” re-| 
marked Ora, without looking up from her read- 





ing. 


| 
| 
“Yes, among us girls. Why, I shouldn't be | 
more out of place in an infant school.”’ And | 
Ora replied, coolly,— 

“{ don’t think that an infant school would be 
a bad place for you, Dolly. You wouldn't be | 
allowed to talk so much.” 

“Don’t be so’’-— Dolly Thurston raised her 
two forefingers and made the plus sign, which 
was, in school-girl sign language, ‘‘cross.’’ They 
were up in Dolly’s room after school. Ora was 
sitting very erect, as usual, with a book in her 
hand; Julie was curled up in the window-seat, 
half-buried in her work, which was something 
large, and woolly, and white—a shawl, perhaps; 
and Dolly was walking to and fro through the 
room, tongue and feet keeping time. 

Ora had brought her statuesque pose from 
Portland; Julie, her lazy grace from Cuba; and 
Dolly—I don’t remember now where she did 
come from; but if there be a place in the United 
States where people talk faster than in any 
other, I think they must have sent the girl out 
of it, in order to give the rest a chance for con- 
versation. 

“Where did yon see her, Dolly? Don’t twist 
your hair,” said Ora. 

“In history class;’”’ and Dolly threw back a 
mass of red-gold curls over her shoulders. ‘‘She | 





| that pretty, happy girls like Dolly could be so 


"soll 
/ vu il 


jan 


“AUNTY DI.” 


dows of the fifth floor. But the feminine mode 
of warfare results in much the same thing. 

Dolly Thurston was the leader, and where the 
oriflame of Dolly’s sunny head showed itself, 
the rest were sure to follow. One day a carica- 
tured portrait of the new pupil appeared on a 
blackboard, the next several lines of doggerel, | 
and again Dolly minced into the dining-room in | 
a gray dress, and with her hair flattened as | 
nearly as possible to represent Charlotte’s severe | 
style. In a hundred little ways, which were a 
hundred sharp stings, the stranger was made to 
feel that the whole school was against her. 

It seemed strange to her—do yon wonder?— 


cruel. From Ora and two or three like her, she 





came in with Miss Tifflin. Oh, I’ve just thought | yeceived a haughty civility; from a few open 
* something ; Tiffy says she can’t get up any |yudeness, and from Dolly and her followers a 
enthusiasm on ancient history in our class. This | mischievous raillery hardest of all to bear. The 
aged person will be grand for that, won’t she?| teachers would not or did not see the false light 
I dare say she’s been an eye-witness of nearly | in which Charlotte was placed, and the load she 
everything. Perhaps she was maid of honor or | was made to bear. 

something to an Indian queen. I mean to ask 


Julie Dupres said one day, in her soft, slow 
her sometime.’’ 


che ’ tones, “I don’t know, you see, much about your 
You must go further back for your ancient | Northern ways, but isn’t it rather too bad? 
history, my dear. Possibly Miss Hunter—if Why, the poor thing is so lonely she borrowed 
that’s her name—was one of the Roman women | the lady’s baby who came to visit Fanny, and 
who went up to the temple to mourn for . : ‘ 








B . she kept it down in her room all night. A baby! 
=. ; Just think!” 

With all their back hair down. Of course; “Oh, bah! She has a regular craze about ba- 

she was.” Dolly paused an instant in her walk. | pies, that woman has. I never saw anything 


Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks were aglow, and | like it. She’s more fond of Louie to-day than 
all the pretty tints of pearl and pink which be-| of any one else.” 


Isn’t it something to learn and remember that 
thoughtlessness grows into selfishness, and sel- 
fishness into cruelty before you know it, unless 
we are keeping the watch? 

The truth about Charlotte Hunter was this: 
She was ten years older than the other girls, 
and she had the appearance of being ten years 
older than she was. Her life had been one to 
deepen the lines in her face. ‘Looks ’z ef she’d 
seed an orful sight o’ trouble,”’ Louie’s old nurse 
said; and mammy’s woman eyes saw straight 
through to the inner secret, where Dolly and the 
others read only the outside. 

“Such a woe-begone face! She was as bad as 
a funeral any day,’’ they said. 

“Mrs. Chase,” asked Charlotte, one morning 
—it was June now, warm weather, and summer 
examinations drawing near—‘‘do you think Miss 
Thurston is well?” 

‘Dolly?’ with well-bred amaze. ‘Dolly? 
Why, she’s the picture of health. Look at her 
color! Look at her bright eyes!’ 

Charlotte had looked, had been looking for 
some time. She alone noted the deep flush and 
the dilated pupils. Mrs. Chase and the other 
teachers saw nothing but ‘‘the picture of health.” 
Charlotte hoped she was mistaken. The gay, 
garrulous little beauty was more gay and garru- 
‘lous than ever. 

One day, as they were out walking, an elderly 
gentleman met them, and Charlotte saw him 
turn towards Dolly with a direct look out of his 
searching eyes. 





longed to her by right of her tawny hair, came —_ Louie was a motherless niece of the principal, 
outin the afternoon sunlight. “Miss Charlotte | yrs, Chase, only three years old, and, with her 
Hunter—that’s her name. Now what do you nurse, lived at the school. ; 
Suppose that ugly fossil has come into this school | “She doesn’t care for us or our nonsense. 
for? I hate ugly people, and I hate fossils, but | She’s a positive antediluvian.”’ 
oh, girls, the fun we’ll have out of this one!” | “Aunty Diluvian? What?’ asked Julie; and 
sae so loud, Dolly.” It was Miss Tiff-| from the French girl’s comical misunderstanding 
on the threshold. “You forget that| of the long word, Charlotte came to be called 
your transom is open, and your door unlatched.”’ | “Aunty Di.” 
“Thank you, Miss Tifflin. Dear me,” whis-| «why do they call you Aunty Di, Charlotte?” 
pered Dolly, “do you suppose she heard?” | Louie asked her one day. Se 
Miss Tiffin had heard, and another. A tall | “I don’t know, dear,’’ was the gentle answer. 
girl with a sorrowful face passed along the cor-| “I asked Dolly “ae an’ she said something 
ridor and down the stairs just then. , 
tered the room below Dolly’s, closed the door | play bear with me, Charlotte,’ said the exacting 
a and stood with her back against it. | young person. ‘‘Mammy plays bear.’’ 
inom reg about the lips, and %| Charlotte was so lonely in those days that 
“This pte ” a ey = ; | Louie, or a kitten, or even her gold-fish was bet- 
Pe ons is the way the battle is to come) ter than no companionship at all. She did not 
wy * rere," said Charlotte Hunter to -herself.’ hate Dolly; she rather was fascinated by the 
ery well, there is nothing for me but to fight | brilliant little creature. But she looked at her 


it out,” ; 4 
_ And she tried to smile. | in a sort of wonder at her good-natured perse- 
Mong all those merry girls I am afraid she | cution. 


= a wretched life of it for the next few weeks.| Dolly had never suffered herself, and in all 
Sot being boys, they didn’t smoke her out of | these weeks it never seemed to occur to her that 


She en-| about a gr—e—a—t long word—I donno. You | 


“That's Doctor Hyde,’’ said Louie. ‘He saw 
{me have the measles up in aunty’s room one 
| day.” 

It was about this time that Dolly herself be- 
gan to wonder, as she tossed about her bed 
sleepless the long night through, and with a 
sickening weariness saw the morning creep over 
the land, what ailed her. She would drag her- 
self down stairs feeling peevish and faint, but 
the sight of the girls’ faces waked her up, and 
the day’s work and the day’s excitement seemed 
to drive her on with a rush till night came again. 
Once or twice Charlotte tried to approach her, 
but found herself thrust back. 


It was the well-known engraving of the black- 
smith shoeing the horse, his wife, with the 
luncheon-basket, standing by. Ora turned the 
picture to the wall. She did it very quietly, but 
Dolly started as though some one had struck 
her. 

“Such a noise! It cuts like a knife!’’ she ex- 
claimed, Five minutes later she was pacing the 
room laughing at a fall Louie had had into the 
fountain, ‘She wasn’t scared,’’ she said, ‘but 
she was the angriest little imp you ever saw. 
Aunty Di picked her up, and took her in to 


mammy. Girls, there’s a shower coming up; 
look how it has grown dark. I can smell rain, 
too.” 


Ora smiled. 

“You needn't laugh; I can.’ 

What with hot days, overstudy, and her own 
excitable temperament, Dolly’s nerves were 
worked up to their highest pitch of tension. 
Sight, smell, hearing—every sense seemed 
sharpened. 

“It is going to rain, and Mrs. Chase has gone 
into town. She’ll spoil her fine new feathers. 
Well, I'd willingly take the spoiling of my 
goods—dry goods, I mean—for the sake of being 
out in a thunder-storm. It’s glorious!” 

Over the green slope of the lawn, over the 
river, the low hills and the distant sea, there 
brooded the shadow of the stooping clouds. A 
lurid, sulphurous light bathed the landscape. 
There was no sound of bird-song or any voice; a 
mighty hush had fallen “along the world.” 
Dolly snatched her comb out of her curls, and 
shook the whole wealth of her tawny locks 
round her shoulders, singing a wild song to her- 
self as she leaned far out from the open window. 
Suddenly she started back with a shriek of 
terror. 

“Ora! Julie! look, there isa woman drowning 
down in the river! See how she throws up her 
hands!”’ 

“Where, Dolly? I can’t see her.’ Ora lifted 
her glasses and peered out. ‘“‘It’s nothing, 
child.” 

“There beyond the clematis arbor. 
see her—you must. Her face is so white! 
And Dolly covered her eyes. 

“Don’t be a goosie!’’ said Ora. But Julie 
threw down her work in a fluffy heap, and go- 
ing up, softly took Dolly’s two hands in her 
own. 

‘Ah, my poor little one,” she said in French, 
“she shan’t look any longer! Come.’ And 
cooing like a mother-bird, she led Dolly away 
to her own room. 

“It’s only that you were half asleep. The 
white face wasn’t really there, Dolly. You're 
so tired; thatisall. There’s the tea-bell.”’ 

Dolly tried to believe her, and at tea she was 
merrier than ever. Miss Tifflin, who, in Mrs. 
Chase’s absence, presided with stiffness un- 
speakable, and no dignity at all,—Miss Tiff- 
lin was quite astounded at Dolly’s conversational 
powers. She assured Ora that Shakespeare did 
not write Shakespeare’s plays, and that Lord 
Bacon did; and when Charlotte mentioned some 
fact about Aaron Burr, inquired wickedly if 
“*Miss Hunter ever saw him.” 

The thunder-shower of that evening is remem- 
bered to this day throughout New England. 
Bridges were carried off, the river at the foot 
of the lawn was swollen to a flood, and the old 
cedar had half its trunk torn away. 


You can 
Oh!”’ 





“T’'m perfectly well, thank you, Miss Hunter,” 
she said, coldly. “I detest being bettied.’’ 

“My love,’’ remarked Julie one day, “I’m al- 
most afraid you are getting just a little—well— 
I must say it—a little cross.”’ 

“Julie!’’ and Dolly tapped one foot impa- 
tiently; ‘‘you’ll know what ‘cross’ means if 
you don’t stop. Ora’’—this was in Ora’s room 
just at sunset; Dolly had been “‘practising’’ hard 
all the hot day—‘“‘Ora, I wish you’d take down 





her F th i 
ved room, or drench her in her bed with ice-| she was causing real suffering to the gentle, 
€t, or suspend her by ropes from the win-’ silent girl whose room was just below her own. 


that picture, or cover it up, or something. It 
| torments me. I’m so tired seeing that horse 
stand on three legs.’’ 





At eleven o’clock the fury of the storm had 
| spent itself. There was a lull, and Charlotte 
| Hunter was closing her windows for the night 
| when she became aware suddenly of a confusion 
| of voices in the corridor. 

She stepped out. A group of girls was huddled 
together at the stair-foot. Half-way up to the 
| landing stood Dolly, talking very fast. From a 
lamp hanging above somewhere, a flood of light 

streamed down on the little figure in its white 
wrapper, on the crimson cheeks and the golden 
aureole of hair. Dolly might have been some 





wrathful angel just alighted on the shining 
stair as she leaned forward, saying,— 





“But I will go down to the beach, Miss Tifflin; 
I choose to go. The woman with the white face 
is going, too. Hush!” She lifted her hand. 
‘Just hear the waves roar! Oh, it’s grand!” 

The sea was eight miles off, but on a night of 
storms, the thunder of the surf could be distin- 
guished at the school. They all heard it now, a 
dull sound coming up through the distance and 
the darkness. ‘The frightened but curious girls 
clung to each other, and then Miss Tifflin’s 
voice, expostulating but irresolute, broke the 
stillness. 

“Miss Thurston, pl—e—a—s—e don’t now. 
Dolly dear, you don’t mean it; ’m sure you 
don’t mean it.”’ 

But it seemed Dolly did mean it. 

“Pm going now. Do you hear? Step aside, 
please.’’ And she came impetuously down the 
stairs. There was a wild scattering of figures, 
and quite a small hailstorm of ejaculations. 

“I don’t know what to do with the girl. She’s 
insane, and I’m afraid of her,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Tifflin. ‘“‘O dear! can’t somebody do some- 
thing? She will go! If any one only dared run 
for Dr. Hyde!” 

Then, all at once, above this babel of tongues 
was heard a new voice, low, and calm, and 
clear. 

“Miss Thurston!’’ Dolly had walked the 
whole length of the corridor. She stopped, and 
looked with a quick, eager glance towards Char- 
lotte, who stood beside the open door of her 
room. “Will you be kind enough to come in 
here a moment?” 

The words and the gentle voice were a request. 
Something in the steady eyes and firm lips made 
the request a command, Dolly’s glance fell. 
She sighed a little, and then—Charlotte never 
moving a muscle—passed by her over the thresh- 
old. 

“O yes, I'll come ina minute!"’ she said, with 
a little laugh. “It’s pleasant in your room. 
Would you believe it?” she whispered to Char- 
lotte, as the latter followed her and closed the 
door, ‘They're afraid of me out there. Miss 
‘TifHin’s afraid; | heard her say so. Isn't that a 
joke? You're not afraid of me, Aunty Di?” 
And she caught Charlotte’s wrists in her hands 
and held them with a clutch. 

“Pim not in the least afraid of you.” 

“Do you think [could throw you down against 
the corner wall there if I were to try?” she 
asked, with a wild gleam in her eyes. 

“Very easily, but I can tell you something a 
great deal nicer than that. Open the long win- 
dow there, and we will have a walk out on the 
veranda, tlave you noticed how sweet the 


grape-tlowers are since the rain?”’ 

I suppose nine women out of ten in Charlotte 
Hunter's place would have barricaded the win- 
dows, turned the key of the door on the outside 
and run away, further exasperating the patient 
by setting a guard of Irish servants on the 
piazza, and summoning in haste the entire med- 
ical staff of the town. 

“How dared you take her out there when she 
might have escaped from you at any moment?’ 
asked Mrs. Chase, when she came back next 
day. 

“I think,’’ answered Charlotte, quietly—‘“‘l 
believe I knew | could control her.” 


“Yes, and knowing did it,’ the teacher re- 
plied, quickly. ‘The ‘will is the way’ with in- 
sane people most emphatically. You know Dr. 
Hyde says if she had been crossed and irritated 
last night, he should have been sorry to be an- 
swerable for the ultimate consequences. She’s 
quiet now?” 

“Yes, and as weak as a baby lying there in 
my bed like some little crushed white flower. 
She raved so wildly all night, not violently, you 
know, but as though her brain was on fire. We 
must have walked miles on the piazza there, and 
she talked and sang incessantly. When she saw 
the daylight coming out over the ocean, she 
grew quiet, and came in and lay down. Then 
Dr. Hyde reached home, and drove over here, 
and—that is my sanitary report, I believe,”’ 
said Charlotte, smiling a tired smile. 

“Thank you for it, and thank you for all, dear 
Miss Hunter,"’ Mrs, Chase replied; and added, 
very gently, as she took Charlotte’s hands in 
both her own, ‘We shall know one another bet- 
ter after this, [ think.” 

Two weeks later, the Saturday before the 
closing week, Dolly came down to dinner. The 
girls made quite a festival of it with flowers and 
music, and after dinner the invalid, escorted by 
Ora and Julie, and with a large following, 
went into the hall to see where the pictures 
had been hung and the plant-stands placed for 
anniversary exercises. 

They took Dolly up to the platform and sat 
her in Mrs. Chase’s chair, and there it was that 





she made her little speech. All the fire had 
gone out of her voice. and the glitter out of her | 
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eyes, but the girls thought she had never been 
so lovely as when she spoke. 

“ve a little word I want to say. It isn’t 
much, but it’s about Charlotte. We've all been 
so wrong—oh, so dreadfully wrong!—and I was 
the worst of any about her. We thought she 
was stupid and cross, and she’s just the dearest, 
sweetest, most self-sacrificing girl I ever heard 
of. Aunt Alice knows all about her. She was 
here at school ten years ago and left; and all 
these years she has been taking care of her sick 
mother. Her mother died, and then because a 
miserable uncle had lost all her money for her, 
she came here to study, expecting to be obliged 
to teach and earn her living. Butshe isn’t go- 
ing to do that now; she’s going—what do you 
think? This is the best of all; going home 
with me. O girls, I never can tell you how 
lovely she has been to all the while I have been 
sick, and when [ was such a wretch to her, too! 
I can’t begin to tell you’’—a tremble in the voiee 
here—“‘anything about that.’” And Dolly broke 
down with a sob. She was weak yet, you 
know. 

‘What is this?” cried Mrs. Chase, coming in 
upon them, “I thought our little girl was to be 
kept quiet. Where is Charlotte?” 

“Yes, where is Charlotte?” echoed Ora. ‘“‘She 
is the only one of us all who amounts to any- 
thing.” 

‘Here she comes, the best girl in the world!” 
cried Julie, running to meet her. ‘There is 
Dolly waiting for you.”’” And greeted and fol- 
lowed by smiles and fond words, Charlotte led 
Dolly away. 

May I say it over again—the moral of my little 
school-girl’s story? 

Remember that thoughtlessness grows into 
selfishness, and selfishness into cruelty before 
we know it, unless we are keeping the watch. 


or 


For the Companion, 


HE INJURES NO ONE BUT HIM- 
SELF. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

That was what people said of Charley Archer, 
but I have some doubts as to the truth of the say- 
ing, and when I have told you some incidents of 
his career, perhaps you will agree with me. 

Charley's father was neither rich nor poor, 
which we have good authority for believing is 
about the best condition a man can be placed in. 
He was a merchant, and his residence was in a 
town large enough to afford most of the privi- 
leges of a city, combined with many of the ad- 
vantages of the country. This also was a point 
in his favor, although [ have not Agne’s author- 
ity for saying so, as in the other case. The name 
of the town I shall call Thistledown, which you 
can look for in the gazetteer if you choose. 

Mr. Archer, having never been to college him- 
self, had a great desire to send his son there, but 
Charley was not at all inclined to go, and his ex- 
cellent old grandmother espoused his cause. 

“The boy don’t take to larnin’,’’ said she, “‘and 
if anybody don’t take to larnin’ nat’rally, you 
can't drive it into’em, Some is made for one 
thing, and some for another, and the thing 
they’re made for, they'll do better than anything 
else. The boy wants to go into business, and if 
I was you I'd give him a business edication.”’ 

This wise counsel prevailed. Charley was sent 
to a business college where he learned book- 
keeping and other things too numerous to men- 
tion, but each and all of direct practical use. 
Then his father took him into his own store, 
where he had an opportunity to put in practice 
all he had learned. 

So at the age of eighteen behold our hero fairly 
launched on the sea of life, with sunny skies and 
favoring breezes. Health glowed on_his ruddy 
cheek, and looked out of his clear eye. He had 
the build of an athlete, and nothing had ever oc- 
curred to mar or warp his cheerful temper or his 
kindliness of heart. In short, no element of a 
successful career seemed lacking. And yet he 
failed, as the title of my sketch has forewarned 
you, and the question is, whether in failing he 
really injured no one but himself. 

Charley had a sister—a fair-haired girl, as 
sweet and as fragile as a day-lily, that lily which 
blossoms in the morning and fades at night. If 
Katie did not absolutely worship her brother, it 
was because his friend, young David Grinnell, 
had grown up with them from childhood, and 
Katie expected one’ day to be his wife. It was 
not that she loved Charley less, but David more. 

One evening as Charley took his hat and light- 
ed his cigar preparatory to leaving the house, he 
beckoned Katie into the hall, and shutting the 
parlor-door, said in a low, mysterious tone— 

“Katie, I expect to be out late to-night, and 
I want you to open the door for me when I come 
home.” 

“Why of course either I or somebody else will; 


you know father never goes to bed till we are all 
=” 

“I know it, and that’s the trouble. 1 don’t 
want him to know I’m out, and he won’t unless 
you tell him, for I told him I should stay in my 
room this evening casting up accounts.”’ 

““O, Charley, how could you?” 

“Why it’s true. I have been there; it lacks 
only ten minutes of ninenow. Come, say wheth- 
er you'll let me in or not, It’s no such great 
favor I ask. I'd do twice as much for you. 
Mind—I shall go anyhow. The only question is 
whether you choose to open the door for me 
quietly, or have me rouse the whole family?” 

‘“Must you go, Charley?” 

“Yes, I must; that’s decided. 
portant matter.”’ 

“I shouldn’t mind, if you’d only let me tell 
mother.” 

“*And so spoil the whole, for you know she'd 
tell father,”’ said he impatiently. “I did think 
you were more obliging. Come, it’s only for 
once. I promise you it shall never happen again. 
I'll speak to you under your window, and you 
can come down softly, and nobody be the wiser. 
Say yes, for I must be off.’’ 

“Ye-es,’’ hesitated Katie. 

“That's a good girl,”’ and before she could add. 
another word he was half way down the steps. 

But Katie did not feel likea good girl. It was 
the first time in her innocent life that she had 
ever had a secret from her mother, and the re- 
flection that she had one now, was a burden to 
her spirit. She could not bear to meet her moth- 
er’s eyes, and soon crept off to her room with 
some poor excuse about a headache. It was two 
o’clock when Charley returned, and long after 
that when Katie closed her eyes in sleep. That 
was her first lesson in deception. 

Charley had promised that the same thing 
should never happen again, nor did it precisely, 
for he soon found a way to steal out unknown to 
all; and when Katie heard his voice under her 
window, or pebbles rattling against the pane, 
what could she do but creep down and unlock 
the door? 

It was when this had gone on about six months 
that Charley took that famous drive to Pekin to 
attend a muster, in company with David Grin- 
nell—a drive not soon forgotten by the friends of 
either. 

At first David tried hard to dissuade his friend 
from going, but finding that impossible, he con- 
sented to accompany him purely for the sake of 
keeping him out of temptation, for he knew his 
weakness, but strange to say he had never 
spoken of it to Katie nor she to him. 

But although he followed Charley like his 
shadow, he could not keep him from drinking 
more than was proper, and by the time they set 
out to return home, Charley was wholly unfit to 
drive. 

David implored him to give the reins to him, 
but this Charley refused to do, saying that he 
had hired the horse, and “it was his business to 
manage him, and nobody should interfere,” with 
much more to the same purpose. 

The animal, which was a colt, was as much 
excited as his driver, though from a different 
cause, being driven nearly wild by the music, 
the cannonading, and the general confusion of 
the muster-field. 

He shied at every stone, and every time he 
shied, his master gave him a cut with the whip, 
which, to his beclouded brain, seemed the proper 
method of quieting him. Contrary to David's 
expectations, they reached the limits of Thistle- 
down in safety, but just then a brindled cow 
sprang suddenly from a clump of alders by the 
wayside, and ran across the road in front of the 
horse’s nose, as cows have a bad habit of doing. 

This was too much for the horse, added to all 
that he had previously undergone. He reared 
and plunged, then started on a full run, and 
when he turned the first corner, the catastrophe 
came,—the wagon was upset, and the two young 
men were both thrown some distance. 

A crowd collected immediately, and both were 
picked upand carried to the nearest house, in- 
sensible. Charley, unfortunately, was soon re- 
stored to consciousness, but David, never. 

When the sad news was told to Katie, she 
said, with an exceeding great and bitter cry,— 
“Dead, dead, and J killed him.” 

“She is losing her senses. She doesn’t know 
what she is saying,’’ moaned her mother. 


It is a very im- 


“Yes, I do know what I am saying,” said 
Katie, “if I had told you and father about Char- 
ley, you would have saved him, and this would 
never have happened.” 

“T don’t understand you, my child,”’ said her 
father. ‘‘What have you kept from us? But 
never mind, Don’t think about it now.’’ 

“Yes, let me tell you, for [ have never hada 
minute’s peace since it began.”’ 





And then she told them how, for months. 


= ————— 
Charley had come home late, and how, latterly, 
she felt sure that he had been where he ought 
not to be. That often his facehad been flushes 
and his step unsteady, and she had kept hi, 
guilty secret forhim. “But God has found me 
out,”’ she added, “and I am punished.” 

She never alluded to the matter again, py; 
went about with a heartbroken look, more ya. 
thetic than speech, and a smile far sadder tha, 
tears, till at last she faded and died, like the 
lily to which I have likened her. Her mothe 
unable to rise above the double affliction of her 
daughter’s death and her son’s disgrace, soo, 
followed her. 

The poor old grandmother survived a little 
ionger, broken and enfeebled by these saq 
scenes, and then she, too, tottered to her graye, 

What she seemed most to dwell upon in he 
last days was the misconduct of her grandson 
“‘[ don’t see where he got it,—I don’t see where 
he got it,’’ she would murmur over and over, 
“I’m sure none of the Archers was ever drunk. 
ards, nor none of the Temples as I know of; but 
there, it’s the old Adam, I s’pose.”” 

For nearly a year after these events, Charley 
kept aloof from his gay companions, which was 
rather a pity, on the whole, as it induced a young 
lady to become his wife, in the belief that his 
reformation was, sincere. As a matter of fact, 
it did not last beyond the honeymoon. 

His father bore with him as long and as pa- 
tiently as was possible, but, in the end, instead 
of taking him into partnership, as he had always 
intended, he was obliged to dismiss him from 
his service. 

From this time, his course was rapidly down- 
ward, and his wretched wife and neglected chil- 
dren shared the usual fate of the drunkard’s 
family. 

You will think all this is mischief enough for 
one person to have done, but it isn’t a tithe of 
what he really effected, for I have said nothing 
of those who were led away through his influ- 
ence, and of the loss to themselves and society 
of all they might otherwise have accomplished 

Let no young man flatter himself, and let no 
one say of him, when he chooses evil instead of 
good, that he injures no one but himself, for the 
thing is impossible. 

———a 
For the Companion. 
HOW THE YOUNG FRENCHMAN 
DID IT. 

A minister of my acquaintance, whom | will 
call Mr. Jones, while pursuing his theological 
studies, went to Europe. He spent sometime on 
the Continent, and when he was in France be- 
came acquainted with a young Frenchman, who 
was also a student of theology. The two became 
fast friends, and, as M. Cote could not speak a 
word of English, all their conversation was in 
French, in which language our young friend 
thought himself quite a proficient. 

For hadn’t he studied French in college, aud 
read Madame De Stael, and Moliere, and Ra- 
cine, with the help of M. Boyer? But, very 
much to his surprise, his spoken French did not 
pass at all. 

Young ladies shrugged their pretty shoulders, 
and elderly ladies lifted their eyebrows, as only 
French ladies know how to do, and servants 
grinned to each other every time he opened his 
mouth, To tell the truth, Mr. Jones did make 
very discreditable work of it. 

M. Cote was too polite to laugh at his friend's 
mistakes. He did it very rarely. But some- 
times, in spite of his native politeness, he would 
burst into a hearty laugh, for which the next 
moment he wouid be very penitent, saying, 9 
he held out his hand,— 

“Pardonnez moi—mon ami.” 

Jones always took the proffered hand, aud 
then sometimes he would playfully shake his 
fist at him, and say,— 

“Only once let me get you over to America, 
young man, and I'll turn the laugh to the other 
side of your mouth!”’ 

For it was decided that our young Frenchman 
should accompany his friend to America. Sot 
came about that when they landed at New York, 
Jones had learned to speak tolerably bad Freneli, 
but poor M. Cote could not speak English at all. 

But now he was going to learn, and he had# 
much harder task than he imagined. 

They had been in this country but 4 few 
weeks, when one day came an invitation [0 * 
fashionable party. M. Cote was delighted. He 
liked company, espcially ladies’ company, and 
at home, in “La Belle France,” he was quites 
gallant. 

But Jones didn’t care for society, and he shook 
his head and looked cross when he explained ® 
the young Frenchman that he meant to stay # 
home. M. Cote patted his back, and put his 
arm round him, and coaxed in broken English 





and persuasive French. 
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“T can't,’’ said Jones, gruffly; “I've got other 
fish to fry.”” 

“Got to fry some feesh?” said the astonished 
Frenchman. 

“Yes,” said Jones, laughing at his puzzled 
face, “I have. That’s Yankee for saying I've 
-ot something else to do. Do you understand 7" 
* ML Cote said he did, but his face contradicted 
his words, and Jones heard him saying to him- 
elf several times, ‘Vat for he shall go to fry 
some feesh? Je n’entends pas.” 

‘T can't help it.’ Jones said in reply. ‘“‘I 
can't stop to bother with you now.’’ And he 
went back to his studies. But they went to the 
party, having compromised the matter by M. 
Cote promising to come home early with Jones, 
and help him do the work which would wait 
their return, 

It was a very pleasant company, and M. Cote, 
with his handsome face and his broken English, 
was made much of by a party of young ladies, 
whose French was only a little worse than our 
young Frenchman’s English. Time flew, and 
alas! all too soon, Mr. Jones arose to take his 
leave. 

Regrets were expressed at their carly depar- 
ture, and making a low bow with his hand on 
his heart, M. Cote said, loud enough to be heard 
by all, ‘““Helas! necessity make me to say ze 
adieus, for my friend say he must go :nd fry 
some feesh, and I s‘all help him.” 

Mr. Jones didn’t hear the last of the “‘fish- 
story” for some time. 

Shortly after they were invited ont again, and 
all day long M. Cote was turning over the dic- 
tionary, and studying and writing very busily. 

“What are you up to?” said Jones. “You 
make me nervous as a witch turning the leaves 
so much.” 

“Ts'all find some vat you call ze compliments 
to say to ze loafly Ma’amselle Vite.”’ 

“Oh, bah!”’ said Jones. “You'd hest not do 
it. Compliments are ticklish thiggs to manage. 
let the girls alone, Cote.” 

“Ah, but I ean find ze right words! I can do 
it, my friend, all—what you call all right.”’ 

Miss White, or, as M. Coto would say, ‘“Ma’am- 
selle Vite,’’ was a lovely girl with very fair com- 
plexion, and good as she was lovely. She had 
been petted and praised a good deal in her day, 
but never did she receive so astonishing a com- 
pliment as the one which poor M, Cote searched 
his French-and-English dictionary to find. 

It was a small, select company, and during a 
little pause in the conversation, he said, in reply 
to some remark she had made about some other 
lady,— 

“Ah, Ma’amselle, that is vera true! But par- 
donnez—moi—it is you yourself that has one 
most beautiful hide!” 

Everybody heard it in the room, and of course 
everybody, even the young lady herself, knew 
that he meant to say she had the most beautiful 
complexion. But to his dying day he will never 
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The passing trunk just touched him as he fell, 
with such force on the ground as to send a piece of 
wood through his lip, then it bounded over the log, 
aud on down the mountain. 
His comrades thought the trunk had overtaken 
him, and rushed in crowds to the spot. 
He was unable to resume his work for several 
days, because of stiffness, but otherwise felt no in- 
jury. 
At his earnest request, the men were not hanged 
at once, as the excited woodmen desired, but they 
were never again seen in that encampment. 
-_ 
For the Companion. 
ALMOST CONVICTED. 
By Garry Moss, 
One dreary, rainy day, a lad of seventeen, pale 
and slight, and bearing upon his countenance un- 
mistakable signs, either of guilt or horror, possibly 
of both, called at the office of a justice of the peace, 
and throwing himself upon his knees before the 
gray-haired officer, declared that he had just killed 
aman. 
“What do you mean?” asked the astonished jus- 
tice. “Where have you done such adeed, and under 
what provocation?” 
“IT killed him in my uncle’s house. If I had not, 
he would have taken my life. Oh, it is dreadful, 
sir; his blood is on my hands—on my hands!” And 
Lady Macbeth could not have looked at her hands 
with a more tragical horror than he at his. 
“Who are you? What is your name?” asked the 
judge. 
“My name is Anson Le Dwitz,” replied the boy, 
trembling. 
“You are of foreign parentage, then?” 
“Yes, sir; my father was a Frenchman. He is 
dead. He died when I was a child.” 
Aud who is your uncle?” 
The boy tried to answer, then burst into tears, and 
sobbed in so wild and vehement a manner that the 
justice was touched, and waited with some anxiety 
till the lad had recovered himself. At last, he ap- 
peared to have worn himself out with his violent 
emotion, and, sinking into a chair, seemed trying to 
collect his thoughts. 
“My uncle lives in the great house on the Marley 
road,” he said, ina low, husky voice. “He has lived 
there quite by himself since his wife died. He had 
only one servant, whose name was Robert Lewis. 
Ile has never acknowledged my mother, his only 


did not like; though once in several years, money 
has been sent to us, as we suppose, by him.”’ 


tice, curiously interested in the story. 
“Wo live in Marks Place. My mother has a room 


house, so she has no rent to pay. 


bills.” 


a moment, 





forget the look of dismay and amusement on her 
face, or the laughter which followed. 
Cc. A. S. 
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For the Companion, 


CHASED BY A TREE. 

We are not apt to regard the inanimate things 
about us with fear, or consider them very dangerous 
enemies, yet it sometimes happens, as in the follow- 
ing instance, that they become as terrible foes as the 
fiercest wild animal. 

Abont twenty years ago two brothers left their 
home in Illinois for the far West. Both young and 
active, they entered eagerly upon the making of 
their fortunes. 

After many hair-breadth escapes from hostile In- 
dians, stormy lakes, etc., they at length found them- 
selves among the giant trees of the Pacific coast. 

Here one was taken ill and returned; the other 
remained, and joined a party of men who were cut- 
ting timber on the mountain-side. 

It was their custom when a tree was ready to fall 
to give a certain signal, that all might be out of the 
Way, 

It so happened, however, that a conple of new 
men came into the camp while our friend, whom we 
Will call Henry, was there. They felled a tree with- 
ont giving the signal, and the crashing of limbs 
About him was the first he knew of his peril. 

He was very quick, and dodged the shower of 
limbs safely, when a loud halloo revealed to him a 
new and greater danger. 

He saw, on glancing up, a huge piece of the trunk, 
gg distance up the mountain, rolling down upon 

m, 

The sides of the mountain were so steep that one 
could walk down only with great difficulty, but he 
Started to run, 

Wherever he could see a foothold, he leaped, 
Sometimes many feet, yet a look back showed the 
tree almost upon him. 

He remembered a log that was deep sunk in the 
ground, except a few fect of one end directly before 
him, and, with treinendous leaps, hé reached it; at 
throwing himself sidewise, he fell 


the same time 


over to his questioner. 
“To Anson Le Dwitz 


It ran as follows: 


may not be long, I wish you to come to me to-day. 
and it makes me very unhappy. 
has been no enjoyment _to me since my wife died. 


affectionate uncle, “JONAS Mason.” 


with horror. 
“Well, well, go on. Take your own time. 
me the story as concisely as possible.” 


when the note came,” said the lad, drying his eyes. 
“for we had been living on short rations. 
my uncle. I changed my old coat for my best one 
barrelled pistol with which I sometimes amused my 
self, and which was loaded. 
thought, as I had often carried it with me for amuse 
ment. I hurried to my uncie’s house, a good dea 
scared at thought of seeing him, for we had met bu 
seldom, and I am not sure that he knew me at sight 
though I knew him. 


and forget everything. 


atthe door. He wasmy uncle’sservant. He seemec 
to have been looking for me, but his eyes lookec 
wild, and his manner was strange. 

«Is my uncle expecting me?’ I asked. 

« ¢Yes,’ was his answer; ‘go up in his room.’ 


reply. 

**Youn don’t! 
surly way. In a second, however, he turned back 
and told me how to find the room. 


the key turn in the lock of the onter door. I con 





behind it, 


sister, because she married a poor man, whom he 
“Where does your mother live?” asked the jus- 


there, and does some work for the woman of the 
I have been doing 
copying for a lawyer, who is an old friend of my 
mother, and we got along almost comfortably, but 
not quite, because mother's health is so poor that 
we have to pay considerable moncy for doctors’ 


“Very well. I infer, then, that your uncle is rich.” 
“We supposed him to be very rich, but have never 
expected any help from him, because he made an 
oath to that purpose when he disowned my mother.” 
“Go on,” said the justice, as the boy stopped for 


“This morning,” said the boy, his grief breaking 
out afresh, “I received this note,’’ and he handed it 


“My NEPHEW,—Feeling that, in all probability, my time 
have 
been thinking over my unchristian conduct to my sister, 
I will consider you from 
henceforth my heir, and the successor to my home, which 

j Ex- 
pecting soon to see you, I sign myself, your repentant and 


“Mason! Ah, I know! So it was old Joe Mason 
as wecallhim. And what led you to kill him, mis- 
erable boy ?”” 


“Oh, sir, I did not kill him’”’ and the boy shook 
Tell 
“My mother was so glad that she cried for joy 


She told 
me to put on the best I had, and go immediately to 


In the breast pocket of this coat was a little single- 


I gave the pistol no 


I don’t think I ever felt very 
pleasantly towards him, especially when we were 
suffering, and knew how much good a little of his 
money would do us, but I was prepared to forgive 


“When I reached the house, Robert Lewis stood 


“¢But I don’t know which room is his,’ I made 
Well, then, find it,’ he said, in a 
Then I heard 


see no good reason for that, A singular feeling of 
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fear came over me, for the man's looks had roused 
my fears. At that moment, I felt the pistol, and 
felt glad that I had brought it! I found the room. 
“It was a bedroom, There was no movement of 
any kind, and I went up to the bed and pulled the 
curtains aside. I never shall forget the sight I saw. 
My uncle lay dead in his blood, and involuntarily I 
cried out, almost falling to the floor. 

“At that instant, Lewis came in, asking why I 
cried out. Then he crept ina sideways fashion to 
the bed, and then he, too, gave a cry of horror. In 
an instant, he turned upon me, and said that I had 
killed my uncle out of revenge. My blood turned 
as cold as ice. I saw in a moment that he had 
trapped me. 

“*You don’t deny it,—you don’t deny it, you 
young scoundrel! he shouted; and,in my horror 
and surprise, I couldn't move my tongue; I could 
only stare at him. 

“«T shall take you before the justice,’ he said, and 
caught hold of me in such a way that he half-stran- 
gled me. With that, came to my senses, and, fear- 
ing he intended to kill me, too, I wrestled with him. 
He threw me on the floor, and seemed trying to 
press the breath out of my body, when I pulled out 
my pistol and fired. The shot took effect, and he 
dropped upon the floor at my side. I rushed for the 
door, and have come right here. Omy poor mother! 
my poor mother! She was so happy this morning, 
and now her boy is a murderer!” 


The lad told his story in a straightforward way, 
and both his voice and manner led the justice to be- 
lieve his story. Yet he could not overlook the fact 
that the circumstances were against him. In the 
first place, the possession of the pistol was a suspi- 
cieus act in itself, and the second, the fact of the 
family feud, and the poverty of the boy and his 
mother, offered a possible motive for the commission 
of thecrime. To be sure, he had the note, as proof 
of his uncle’s wish to see him, but might not that 
have been forged? The sheriff detained the boy, 
and called two of the police force, and with them, at 
once went to the house. 

They found it silent and apparently deserted on 
the lower story. The fine statues, one on each side 
of the parlor entrance, looked ghastly in view of the 
object of their visit. All over the great marbled 
hall, for the wainscoting was of the purest Italian 
stone, the glorious prismatic colors from a large 
stained window above dripped on wall and floor, and 
made the possibility of crime seem more awful. 
The justice, by whose side the shrinking, trembling 
boy kept close as a shadow, opened the door of the 
parlor, and looked in on the mute splendor,—the rich 
couches, chairs, rugs, mirrors, and costly and valua- 
ble paintings, which the dead man had been gather- 
ing for years to adorn this house, which he had 
made an idol,—with a shudder that he could not 
suppress. 

It appeared as if they all dreaded to follow the 
»oy—who was himself an image of fear, white as 
ashes, and trembling like an aspen leaf—up the 
broad staircase, that of itself was a work of art. 

It was as he had told the sheriff. The servant lay 
on the floor in his last sleep, and the murdered man 
was upon his bed as he had been struck. There 
were but few evidences of violence. 

“Whose knife is this?”’ queried one of the force, 
ashe took a knife from the bed. He carried it to 
the window to examine it closely, and read aloud 
the initials in large letters, “A. Le D.” 

The lad heard him with increasing pallor. 

“These are the initials of your name,” he said, 
sternly. 

There was no answer. 

“And this was your knife?” 

"No, sir,”’ was the half-inaudible reply. 

“What?” asked the justice, with a frown, 

“Indeed, sir, it is not mince. I never had sucha 
knife. I never saw it before.” 

“OF course, he will deny it,” muttered one of the 
policemen, 

“But I don’t deny, sir, that I shot that man ;"" and 
the poor boy shuddered, and dropped his face in his 
hands. “The knife is not mine,—it never was 
mine.” 

“We shall find out by proper investigation,” said 
the policeman who had hitherto kept silent. “Don’t 
be afraid, boy, if you are innocent.” 

“Oh, but I've killed a man! I've killed him!" 
moaned the Jad, in agony. 

“Tf he is guilty, he’s a deep one,” said the justice. 
“But let us search the house; we may find other evi- 
dence that will clear up the case.” 


-| The first place they opened was the door of a deep 
closet. On looking in, the officer sprang back, then, 
- | laughing carelessly, he said,— 

1] “There’s a pair of eyes over there. 
t} friend, you're found ont. 
»| der.” 

“T haven't touched them! I didn’t touch the dia- 
monds! [haven't taken a thing!" pleaded a wom- 
an’s voice, and then appeared a young girl, her face 
deathly in color and expression, 

The moment she saw the others,—the dead man 
on the floor, the one in the bed—she recoiled. 
1] cyes became glassy, her countenance changed. 
1} “O uncle! uncle!” she cried, with wild gestures. 
“You killed him, then, and I begged you not! Oh, 
if yon had only taken the money and gone!” 

Then, Seeming to remember that she had betrayed 
her knowledge, she looked round with a scared 
countenance, 

“Well, he’s dead now,” 
»}| can’t hurt him.” 

“Yes, he is dead,” said the justice, “and this boy 
1| is suspected of being his murderer. You might at 


See here, my 
You may as well surren- 


she murmured; “you 





Her 


“Oh, don’t put me in prison! If you'll promise 
to keep me out of prison,—if you'll only let me go, 
I'll tell, I'll tell, for poor uncle is dead. Who killed 
him?” she cried, with a sudden gesture of self-con- 
trol. 

“Never mind that. We'll keep you out of prison 
if you tell the truth. This man was your uncle?” 
“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed, piteously. 

“And what were you hidden in that closet for?” 
“Thad heard so much said about his wife’s dia- 
monds. He,” pointing to the bed, with a shudder, 
“used to look them over every night,—and--I want- 
ed to—to’’— 

“Steal them?” said the policeman. 

“No,” cried the girl, sobbing. “TIT only wanted to 
see them. I'd never seen jewels and things in all 
my life.”’ 

“Go on.” 

“T can't! I won't! only that I heard him cry out, 
and I looked from the transom, standing on that 
trunk—and I saw—oh, it was horrible! Then I crept 
down and fainted away. I have fits, long fits, and EF 
suppose I must ’a gone into one of them, for it was 
night then. He had been scolding my uncle that 
day, and swore at him, and my uncle was awful 
mad, Don’t take me to prison. I couldn't help it. 
I didn’t steal anything—and I’m sick. Oh, my 
mother would die.” 

“Do you know this knife?” 
“Yes, it is my uncle's.” 
“You are sure.” 

“Yes, he jest bought it the other day.” 

“But these are not his initials.” 

“I don’t know about that. He’s an engraver by 
trade, and he always had his tools handy. He put 
the name on himself, for I saw him.” 

And so it proved on further examination that the 
girl had told the truth. Anson’s mother, a delicate, 
pretty woman, evidently well and thoroughly edu- 
cated, swore to the handwriting of the note, and 
though it might have been a forgery, and possibly 
written by Robert Lewis, for a lure, in order to im- 
plicate the boy, it was impossible now to produce 
certain testimony with regard to it. 

No will was found, and money and estate were ad- 
judged to the widow and her son, who sold the house 
as it stood, and disposed of the jewels. 

Years passed away before Anson Le Dwitz could 
overcome the horror of the recollection that he had 
shed even guilty blood. And, indeed, it made him 
an altered man for life. The girl, whose uncle had 
planned and executed his deed of violence so adroit- 
ly, was cared for while she lived, which was but a 
short time after the events occurred which 1 have 
narrated, 


——— 


For the Companion. 


TABLES AND TABLE MANNERS 
OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


A good, but not very wise American, when in 
Greece, thought it would be well to give his land- 
lord some religious instruction, and began by speak- 
ing of the birth, death and resurrection of Christ. 

The Greek listened with a look of surprise, and at 
last said,— 

“Stranger from the New World, Paul was preach- 
ing all this to my refined ancestors while yours wero 
tearing each others’ ears and noses off in savago 
warfare.” 

Probably the “Stranger” had not thought of that. 
The Greek’s reply must have turned his thoughts 
for the moment to those barbaric times when our 
ancestors were indeed little better than savages. 

It might be well, too, for us—some of whom aro 
inclined to pride ourselves on our descent—to look 
back and see how our ancestors lived before boast- 
ing too much of our inherited gentility. 





If we go back only eight hundred years, we find 
that the dining-halls of even the nobility wero 
strewn with rushes, instead of being carpeted, and 
we learn that the trunk of an immense tree, sawed 
off at a proper height, was brought in at each meal 
and covered for a table. 

But from this it must not be inferred that those 
old-time lords and ladies had nothing nice to eat. 
Their rough tables were laden with the spoils of tho 
forest, and of the sea and air. 

The only knife on their table was a large one, 
made like a razor, and capable of doing terrible 
work. 

There seems, however, to have been little use for 
other table-knives, as each person, in turn, carved 
for himself. The illustration shows how the “carv- 
ing” was done, 

It is probable that seats were not considered essen- 
tial, for the guests seem to be on their knees. Only 
salt-cellars, some small cakes and the carving-razor 
are on the table. But the viands were close at hand. 
The waiters approached with spits, from which were 
suspended fish and meat. If one desired a fish, he 
slipped it off with his hand, and disposed of it as 





least clear him, and keep yourse}f out of prison,” 


best he could. 
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If, however, he preferred meat, he held on to 
the joint which was presented him, and seizing 
the carving-razor, helped himself to the part he 


preferred. 

In the picture (which was copied for an Eng- 
lish magazine from an ancient work in the Brit- 
ish Museum) the host seems to be on his feet, re- 
proving one of the serving-men, perhaps for dis- 
regard of some nice point of etiquette. 

As there are no piates, you may wonder what 
became of the bones and refuse bits of meat. 
These were thrown among the rushes that cov- 
ered the floor for the dogs. If the dogs were not 
at home, the bones and fragments lay there till 
the animals came to eat them. No doubt they 
furnished music for the company while quarrel- 
ing over their choice morsels. 

Who of you can tell why our common drink- 
ing-glass is called a “tumbler?” Simply be- 
cause it was a tumbler; for, being round on the 
bottom, it fell over whenever set down. 

To remedy this, the waiter went round witha 
bucket, fancifully ornamented, dipped the tum- 
bler into the ale or something worse that the 
bucket held, and passed the glass to each guest. 
As he would not set it down, he must take all it 
contained at one draught. 

Our ancesiors made slow progress in table 
furniture as well as in manners. In the thir- 
teenth century, however, they had made, though 
roughly, real tables, and also dishes to ornament 
them; but having no plates as yet, they still 
kept to the spit, though silver had now supplant- 
ed iron in its construction. 

The round-bottomed ‘tumblers’? had given 
place to drinking-cups of gold, silver, ornament- 
ed wood, horn and shell. These cups became so 
fashionable that large sums were ‘spent upon 
them, and dressovirs, corrupted to ‘dresser’ — 
the sideboard of the olden time—were built in 
the dining-rooms for the purpose of displaying 
them, with accompanying tankards, pitchers, 
mugs and bowls. 

The illustration here given probably shows the 
table of a noble, or, at least, a knight of that 
period, 

















Plates were invented soon after, but they were 
in reality nothing more than square wooden 
trenchers, with a hollow carved out in one cor- 
ner for the salt. Pewter plates and platters 
came next, and then the trenchers were consid- 
ered vulgar, and fit only for the lower classes, 
who, in their turn, felt very proud of them, 

Every one at table now had a knife and spoon, 
but there were still no forks. 

The cooking, as well as the table decorations, 
became very elaborate. The confectioner must 
have been a mighty artificer in that day as well 
asin ours, One of the ornaments of a grand 
dinner-table was a ship, completely rigged and 
in full sail, made of the richest pastry, and called 
a “subtiltie’’ of pastry. 





The salt-cellars were very large and elegant, 
and filled a much more important place on the 
ancient than on the modern table. 

It was not until the seventeenth century—the 
century of Miltonand Cromwell—that forks were 
introduced into England by one Corgate, who 
Says, 

“The Italian and almost most strangers who 
commorant in Italy do alwaise at their meale 


use a little forke when they cut their meate.”’ 
He goes on to describe the manner of using this 
fork, and adds, “‘I had the honor of teaching the 
English its use.” 

The passion for cups, bowls, flagons, and in- 
deed every article of table furniture that could 
be made of gold and silver, from the ponderous 
tankard down to the little mustard-pot, grew, 
until a fortune was sometimes represented in 
them. 

Among the elaborate dringing-cups (drinking 
was half the business of life with many in high 
stations in those days) were coggins, piggins, 
whiskins, ale-bowls, wassail-bowls and black 
jacks, which last looked like long boots. 

These vessels were of carved and polished co- 
coanut shells; ostrich egg-shells; also of gourds 
and rich sea-shells, or like these in the illustra- 
tion that follows, of the horns of animals, richly- 
mounted with gold and silver. 


While we have increased the comforts and 
conveniences of the table in the last two hun- 
dred years, our glass and chinaware has, ina 
great measure, taken the place of the costly and 
heavy plate that was used in those early days. 

———_+or- 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

It will probably not be long before a great 
struggle will take place for the possession of the 
ancient city of Constantinople. It has been the 
ambition of the Russian Czars for centuries to 
conquer and rule over it; and the present war is 
not likely to end without a desperate effort to at 
last fulfil this aspiration. 

In view of such a contest, it will be interesting 
to see what the situation of Constantinople 
really is, and what the chances are of defending 
| it from the invader. 
| A glance at the map will show that the city 
| stands in a peculiar as well as picturesque posi- 
| tion. It occupies a space on the north bank of 
the narrow channel of the Bosphorus, which con- 
nects the Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora, 
just where it joins the latter sheet of water. 
The Bosphorus, be it kept in mind, separates 
Europe from Asia, and the European from the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan. 

Beyond the Sea of Marmora, to the west, is 
| the Dardanelles; it was known to the ancients as 
another narrow channel, much like the Bospho- 
rus, called the Hellespont. This channel con- 
nects the Sea of Marmora with the Mediterra- 
nean. 

To the north of the Dardanelles a long, irregu- 
lar peninsula, called Gallipoli, runs out into the 
Mediterranean, coming to a sharp point, and 
very narrow at the Marmora, Looking on the 
map to the north-west of Constantinople, you 
will see two ranges of mountains running nearly 
north-east and south-west, and almost parallel, 
but approaching each other towards the city. 

We have thus briefly described the “‘lay of the 
land”’ near the Turkish capital in order to show 
what natural advantages for defence it possesses. 

Posting themselves on the two ranges of 
mountains, the ‘‘Tckir Dagh’’ and the “Little 
Balkans,”’ the Turks can threaten the Russian 

advance, by assailing their flanks, and endanger- 
ing their communications. 
| The peninsula of Gallipoli may be fortified 

across its narrow neck from sea to sea, and a 
garrison there, supported by a fleet, could hold 

out a long time, and render an attempt, on the 

part of the Russians, to besiege Constantinople a 
| dangerous game. Besides, the fortifying of 

Gallipoli would enable the Turks, or their allies, 
| to command the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
| and protect a fleet on its way to the harbor of the 
| capital itself. 

But Constantinople will not have to rely 
wholly upon these defences, which nature has 
provided to guard its safety. On the side from 
which the invading army must approach, that 

‘is, the west side, a great wall has stood for many 
| centuries, built to shield the city from just such 
| attacks as that which now threatens it. This 
| walt is between thirty and forty feet high, and 
several feet thick, and stretches across the coun- 
| try so as to completely cover the city. Here and 
| there it is supplied with watch-towers. 

In front of this big wall is a lower-wall, and be- 
yond thata ditch, wide, and fifteen feet deep. 





| 
| 

















These fortifications are at this moment being 
strengthened by supporting lines of breastworks, 
and have been repaired with a view to the pres- 
ent danger. It is said that they are now so 
strong that the Russians will find it difficult to 
batter any breaches in them. 

On the north-east side, towards the Black Sea, 
the Russians, should they attempt to approach 
that way, will find themselves confronted by 
difficulties not less great. All along the shores 
of the Bosphorus are series of forts throughout 
the nineteen miles between Constantinople and 
the Black Sea, The banks rise in places to a 
height of eight hundred feet, and on the tops of 
these are terraced batteries and towers, from 
which heavy cannons peer out of yawning port- 
holes. 

Constantinople is least strongly defended from 
her eastern or Asiatic side. Should the Russians 
succeed in Asia Minor, her forces there will be 
in a better position to assail the city than the 
army approaching it from the Danube. 

But on either side, and in any event, to cap- 
ture Constantinople will be victory only to be 
achieved by desperate and persistent effort, and 
at a terrible sacrifice of life. 


or 





WHEN SUMMER SUNS. 
When summer suns their radiance fling, 
O’er every bright and beauteous thing; 
When, strong in faith, the evil day 
Of pain and grief seems far away; 
When sorrow soon as felt is gone, 

And smooth the stream of life runs on; 
When duty, cheerful, chosen, free, 
Brings her own prompt reward to thee,— 
*Tis easy then, my soul, to raise, 

The grateful song of heavenly praise. 


————~+or— 
BASE-BALL PLAYING. 


Within the past eight or ten years, base-ball 
has grown to be what we may call “the national 
game.”’ It has taken the place in this country, 
which cricket has held for centuries in England. 
It has spread from college to college, from 
school to school, from city to city and from vil- 
lage to village; until now you can go nowhere 
without seeing it played on commons, open 
spaces and enclosures, 

Base-ball matches between ‘‘champion’’ par- 
ties are constantly being announced; great en- 
closures are built, with long rows of seats, to ac- 
commodate the lovers of the game; column after 
column of the newspapers are filled with descrip- 
tions of long heralded matches; the horse-cars 
run with flags flying, which promise to carry 
the passenger to and from the base-ball grounds; 
and it may be fairly said that the devotees of the 
game, are to be found in all classes and ages, 
among rich and poor, intelligent and ignorant, 
old and young. 

This universal popularity of the game, and its 
prevalence everywhere, render it an important 
matter to the whole community. Wherea sport 
has thus grown up and become general, it is well 
worth while to take note of it, and see what its 
advantages and drawbacks are, and what its in- 
fluence is upon the health and morality of those 
engaged in it; to encourage whatever good it 
produces, and expose any evil that it may bring 
into existence. 

In many respects, base-ball is a pure, even a 
noble game. It gives abundant play to all the 
muscles, and cannot but add to the physical 
prowess of the players. Played as it is in the 
open air, arousing the emulation of rivals, re- 
quiring almost constant and often violent move- 
ment, and exciting in all its stages, it would be 
hard to invent a pastime at once more conducive 
to sturdy health and more absorbingly interest- 
ing to the spectator. 

If it were cultivated in moderation, and under 
proper restrictions, its existence would perhaps 
be an almost unmixed good. But as is the case 
with almost every pastime which is pursued in 
public, and which consists in the exhibition of 
physical prowess, base-ball is attended by serious 
moral as well as physical evils. The accidents 
which not seldom occur, maiming and sometimes 
killing outright the players, are not, indeed, the 
most serious of its drawbacks. 

Base-ball asorbs altogether too much of the 
time and attention of young men, to the injury 
of their studies, business, and preservation of 
good habits. A reasonable amount of time may 
properly be spent in recreation; but for so many 
young men to give up hour after hour, and 
afternoon on afternoon, to watching a mere 
game, cannot but have a very serious and a not 
at all good influence on their own lives, and on 
the general interests and morality of the com- 
munity. 

It is to be feared that waste of precious time is 
not the worst of the evils produced by the rage 
for base-ball. The lovers of the game are too apt 
to be tempted into betting on the one or the oth- 
er side. Pool-selling is a not uncommon feature 
of the base-ball ground; and the youth who be- 
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gins by risking a few cents on his favorite 
“nine,”’ soon catches the fever of gambling, cop. 
stantly nourished by the exciting nature of the 
game, and after a while becomes wedded to this 
despicable vice. 

There is still another feature about base-ball, 
arising from the deep and wide-spread interes, 
in it, which is liable to become perverted. This 
is, the adoption of base-ball playing as a profes. 
sion, as a means of living by strong, intelligent 
young men. 

These are some of the evils of base-ball play. 
ing which should be earnestly discouraged, as 
they all tend to bring discredit on a manly ang 
healthy recreation. 


—— ee 
WHAT ONE PLAIN MAN DIp, 


There are those, even among the young, whose 
follies and sins prompt them to say with the unfor- 
tunate Burns,— 

“O life, thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough, a weary road !” 

Such are prone to think that if circumstances were 
more propitious, then they would be and do better, 
Circumstances may, now and then, make men, but 
good and true men more often make circumstances, 
even the most adverse apparently, serve them, 

We recently met, in the Boston Journal, with the 
story of a small town up among the hills of Hamp- 
shire County, Mass., which illustrates how a good 
man may do his duty and achieve success while 
travelling on life’s common way. 

The town is Plainfield, whose plain fields may 
have suggested its name, and lies about twenty-five 
miles west of Northampton. It is inhabited bya 
superior class of New England farmers. Everything 
about the place has a thrifty look, and a stranger, 
on entering it, is impressed with the intelligent ap- 
pearance of the people, especially of the young 
folks. 

If the stranger, stopping one of the farmers in the 
street, should inquire,— 

“Yours is a thrifty-looking village, and every man 
and boy I meet has an intelligent and self-respect- 
ing appearance. What is the cause of this singular. 
ity, for it is singular, even for a New England 
town?” 

The stranger would be told that the whole charac- 
ter of the place was stamped upon it by one man, 
the Rev. Moses Halleck. He was the first pastor of 
the church, being settled about 1788, and continued 
his work for forty-five years. He lived in a plain 
farm-house, one story and a half high, where he 
kept a family school. It was a humble roof, and the 
pastor’s field of work was far away from cities. His 
congregation were plain farmers and their families, 
and his pupils were their children. 

But Parson Halleck had a work to do, and he did 
it with all his might. From that village church and 
farm-house school went fifty ministers of the gos- 
pel, seven of whom became foreign missionaries. 
Jonas King, the missionary who did so much for 
modern Greece, went out from that school. The 
two Richards, one a missionary to India, the other 
to the Sandwich Islands, were here fitted for co!- 
lege. Under that roof William Cullen Bryant 
studied Greek. 

One of the parson’s descendants aided. in founding 
and conducting to success one of the largest New 
York dailies, the Journal of Commerce. Three bun- 
dred and four pupils were educated in that farm- 
house, and three hundred and fifty-eight members 
were received, during the parson’s working days, 
into the membership of the village church. 

A work which so educates six hundred and sixty- 
two persons that they become fountains of whole- 
some influence all over the earth, crowns a life with 
success. A man who so impresses a town that forty 
years after his death the clearly-cut stamp of his 
character may be seen in its school, its church, its 
houses, as well as in the appearance and the charac- 
ter of its people, deserves to hear the highest praise 
God gives, “Well done, good and faithful servant!” 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise; | 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


vows 





THE COST OF EDUCATION. 


The American college student of to-day thinks 
thousand dollars no more than a comfortable allow- 
ance to meet his yearly expenses. The average ¢X- 
penses of the members of a recent class at Harvard 
were over $1,300 year. The cost of instraction 18, 
however, the same for each student,—$150 a year. 

The cost of instruction is much less in Germany: 
There are scattered all over Prussia schools where 
quite as good a classical education as any given in 
this country can be had for from $12 50 to $20 a 
year. These schools correspond to our high schools 
and academies. They have libraries and philosoph- 
ical apparatus, and are under the charge of highly- 
trained teachers. They are attended by more than 
80,000 day scholars, great numbers of them the sons 
of shop-keepers and other people of little property. 

If a boy aspires to a higher or to a professional 
education in Germany, he can have, at a cost of from 
$25 to $75 a year, the best training in schools of law, 
medicine, philosophy, theology, and other branches 
of learning, or in mechanical and engineering orl 
ence. The professors are men of eminence in their 
departments, whose reputation rests on the solid 
work of a life. ; 

We boast of the general diffusion of education, 
yet we are in this very respect far behind the Ger 
manus. The German father tinds the opportunity of 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





—_——_ 





giving his son a first-class education at his very 
door, almost, at alow cost. The system and its re- 
sults are full of the most instructive lessons, which 
Americans should heed. 





~oo—___——_—_—- 

A SINGULAR HORSE-TRADE. | 

Some men love to chaffer about prices. They are 

not mean or even “close,”’ but they have a taste for 

vargains. Their character is best described by fiery 
Hotspur’s words: 


“I'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend; 
But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 


I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 

The late Mr. Seward, on the contrary, would not 
“cavil” on an ell, much less “the ninth part of a| 
hair.’ If an extravagant price was asked, he would | 
merely decline to buy. If he had anything to sell, | 
he scorned to have an “asking price’’ and a “selling 
one” On one occasion he offered an unusually 
good family horse for sale. A neighbor, learned in | 
horse-flesh and fond of that rural delight, a horse- 
trade, came to look and buy. The horse was brought 
out from the stable and put through his paces. | 

The neighbor examined the horse, and then, after | 
the manner of horse-dealers, began to point out de- 
fects. The poor animal was not in good flesh; there | 
was something the matter with his wind; he was | 
not fast, and had little endurance and a poor gait; | 
hoofs, hocks, pasterns and shoulders were all wrong. | 

Mr. Seward said nothing except to order the horse | 
back to the st&ble. “What’s that for?” asked the | 
astonished neighbor. 

“If he has half the faults you say he has,” replied | 
Mr. Seward, “he is not worth your buying or my 
selling, so let us end the business.” | 

The man pondered for a moment, and then re- | 
marked, “I guess I'll take the horse at your price; | 
but I’ve never seen anybody sell a horse in that way | 
before.” 

~o 
CONFLICT OF NATURAL FORCES, | 

The locust was formerly a favorite tree in West- | 
ern New York, and many acres were planted with | 
it on account of its hard, valuable timber. But 
some thirty years ago, a black and horny insect 
made its appearance, which bored into the heart of 
the locusts, and they began to droop and die. Dead 
trees, when cut down, were found honeycombed by 
the insects, who baffled all efforts to check their de- 
structive boring. 

One morning, a gentleman, looking fram his win- 
dow ata grove of drooping locusts, saw the arrival 
of an unexpected and efficient ally. It was a red- 
headed woodpecker, rarely seen in that section. 
The gentleman watched the bird thrust his long bill 
into the trees and ferret out the “borers” by the 
score. Then he announced to his neighbors that the 
war in defence of the locusts would soon result in 
victory. Nature had sent an ally, and the “borers’’ 
would soon be exterminated. The prediction was 
verified by the arrival of thousands of red-headed 
woodpeckers, who soon devoured the insects. When 
their food gave out, the woodpeckers departed, leav- 
ing the people to muse over another illustration of 
the conflict of natural forces, by which, in the phys- 
ical world, evils are prevented from growing beyond 
endurance. 

———- +o 


A DUKE IN POVERTY. 


Nobles who have lived in luxury fare hardly in 
exile when cut off from their estates. Many French 
nobles, banished during the first Revolution, es- 
caped starvation only through the charity of sympa- 
thizing friends. The Duc D’Aguillon was one of 
many who sought refuge in London. He soon be- 
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“is to resume.” ‘The way to preach,” think these | 
students, “is to preach;’’ and, therefore, they exer- | 
cise their gifts where they can find an audience to 
listen to them. Dr. Tyng tells a story which shows 
that some hearers may not look at the preaching in 
the same light as the students do: 

While studying in Virginia, he was in the habit of 
holding service ata neighboring chapel. A friendly 
old darkey used to pass his church, and trudge a 
mile beyond to a Methodist meeting-house. When 
asked why he did not go to tear Massa Tyng, he 


| made this shrewd reply, “Ah, no; don’t catch dis | i 
| completion of the work, when the grounds had been | 
raded, and terraced, and sodded, and | 


nigger lettin’ de students practise on him.” 





Sal 
THE LIBERTY CAP. 


The history of that symbol known as the Liberty 
Cap is thus briefly told by the Welcome Guest: H 


When aslave was manumitted by the Romans, a | 
small red cloth cap, called pileus, was placed on his | 
head. So soon as this was done, he was proclaimed | 
a freedman (libertinus), and his name daly regis- 
tered. When Saturnius took the capital, in the 
year 263, he hoisted a cap on the top of his spear to 
indicate that all slaves who joined him should be 
free. Marius employed the same symbol when in- 
citing the slaves to take up arms against Sylla, and 
when Cesar was murdered, the conspirators marched 
forth in a body, with a cap elevated on a spear, as a | 
token of liberty. 

The Goddess of Liberty in the Aventine Mount 
was represented as holding in her hand a cap, the 
symbol of freedom. In France the Jacobins wore a 
red cap (bonnet rouge), but in England the cap of 
blue, with a white border, is the symbol of liberty, 
and Britannia is sometimes represented as holding | 
such a cap on the point of herspear. The American | 
“cap of liberty” is also of blue, with a white band | 
or border on the bottom, upon which thirteen stars | 
are placed, and has been adapted from the British. | 
There is no absolute or positive regulation in regard 
to this cap, beyond its shape and color, so far as | 
America is concerned. It is in shape of an old- | 
fashioned night-cap or truncated cone, | 





—— +> 
ANTIQUITY OF CHEESE, 


The New York Grocer thus discourses on the an- 
tiquity of cheese: 


Cheese and curding of the milk are mentioned in 
the Book of Job. David was sent by his father 
Jesse to carry ten cheeses to the camp, and to look 
how his brothers fared. “Cheese of kine’ formed 
part of the supplies of David’s army at Manhanaim, 
during the rebellion of Absalom. Homer says that 
cheese formed a part of the ample store found by 
Ulysses in the cave of Cyclops. Polyhemus, Eurip- 
ides, Theocritus, and other early poets, mention 
cheese. Ludolphus says that excellent cheese and 
butter were made by the ancient Ethiopians, and 
Strabo states that some of the ancient Britons were 
so ignorant that, though they had an abundance of 
milk, they did not understand the art of making 
cheese. There is no evidence that any of these an- 
cient nations had discovered the use of rennet in 
making cheese. They appear to have merely al- 
lowed the milk to sour, and subsequently to have 
formed the cheese from the casein of the milk, 
after expelling serum or whey. As David, when 
young, was able to run to the camp with ten cheeses 
and an ephah of parched corn, the cheese must have 
been very small. 


~oo—_—_—_——— 

LOST FRIENDSHIPS. 
Persons who live to an advanced age find them- 
selves surrounded by a community of comparative 
strangers, even in their old home. Death, who be- 
gins his havoc among the youth, and is always at 
work, leaves but few to attain the fulness of years. 


James Kane Livingstone, an estimable citizen, died 
at Newark, N.J., recently, in hiseightieth year. He 
was originally from Northern New York. We have 
seldom read anything more touching than the con- 
cluding passage of a warm eulogium upon him from 
the pen of the venerable Thurlow Weed, who had 
been one of his intimate associates from youth: 
“Next to his own family,” says Mr. Weed, “this be- 
reavement is most severely felt by the sorrowing 
friend who pays this brief tribute to his character 








came penniless, but was too prond to accept help or 
even to make known his needs. He became ac- 


quainted with Mr. Kelly, then a famous singer and 
' 


actor, and one day ventured to say to him,— 

“Kelly, [cannot stoop to beg or borrow from any 
mortal, but I am reduced to my last penny. For- 
merly, a3 an amateur, I was partial to copying mu- 
sic; [would be glad to do it now fora livelihood. 
Can't yon obtain work for me, as you would for any 
copyist? I can content myself with simple fare and 
asingle bedroom.” 

Kelly obtained work for him, and the noble exile 
toiled from sunrise to dark over his music sheets, 
and then, in full dress, went to the concerts for recre- 
ation. No one who saw his stately form and digni- 
fied bearing would have dreamed that he had been 
Working through the day as a laborer for wages. 





UNDISTURBED. 


A man’s cool courage is put to the test when he 
Meets with an accident which makes him ludicrous. 
A gentleman was carving a turkey, and the slipping 
of the knife sent the bird into a lady’s lap. 
on. said the cool man, courteously bowing, 

will trouble you for that turkey.” 

Not far behind this cool fellow was a clergyman. 
He Was preaching, and was making an eloquent 
flight, saying,— 

“Our name is honored in every clime, and our 
tagle ts soaring amid his native stavs”—here down 
Went Bible, cushions and manuscript to the floor. 
The audience smiled, the deacons bustled around, 
and the preacher, calmly waiting until all had been 
rearranged, completed his sentence—*unchecked in 
his fight, and undaunted in his glory.” 





ee an 
“PRACTISE ON HIM.” 


Theological students often act upon Horace Gree- 
ey 8 suggestion as to the resumption of specie pay- 


and memory. Mr. Livingston’s death severs one of 
the last links in what once seemed an almost endless 
chain of friendships.” 


——————_~+@e—_—__—_——_ 
EXPRESSIONS OF RKESPECT. 

Every country has its own fashions for the expres- 
sion of respect. To people of another country, these 
customs may seem ridiculous, but a gentleman is 
broad-minded and courteous, and, therefore, never 
expresses contempt for that which another regards 
as a symbol of reverence. 


An inhabitant of the countries of Western Europe 
removes his hat in the presence of those to whom he 
wishes to do honor. But the Jew at his worship, or 
2 native of Eastern countries, covers his head to 
show reverence and respect. A Mahommedan, en- 
tering his mosque or his house, plucks off his shoes, 
and insists that all others shall pay the same mark 
of reverence, while Western nations would think 
the removal of shoes a sign of degradation. Not to 
go so far afield, a Frenchman, in saluting aman of 
his acquaintance, will take off his hat and bow low, 
while great authorities tell us here in England that 
“men never remove their hats in saluting each 
other.” 
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SKILFUL SURGERY. 

' The New York Medical Journal reports the fol- 
lowing case, where hot water was successfully used 
in a very severe mashing of the hand: 


The patient was engaged in a machine-shop, and 
while his hand was upon the anvil of a trip-ham- 
mer, the hammer, weighing seven hundred pounds, 
fell. It so happened that a file was on the anvil, 
and in this way the force of the hammer was arrest- 
ed about half an inch before it reached the bed. 

When the hand was examined, it was found that 
the whole palm wasa mass of pulp. The metacar- 
pal bones were comminuted extensively, and there 
was, apparently, but small chance of saving the 
hand. It was, however, placed in hot water, and 
kept there for two or three weeks, and then taken 
out and dressed. 

In three months the patient was sufficiently well 
to leave the hospital, and now, nine months after 
the accident, he is able to move the fingers, and has 
quite a useful hand. 


with hot than with cold water. 
should be about 103° Fahrenheit. 


_ Hor —_—_—_—_——_ 
A GENTLE TEMPER, 
The New York Tribune tells this incident of a 
clergyman graced with a gentle temper: 


The temperature 


It is related by elderly citizens of Rochester that 
on acertain occasion the Rev. Dr. Backus, of blessed 
memory, had been laying out and decorating the 
grounds about his house at a considerable outlay of 
labor and expense. On the very first night aftér the 


tastefully 
planted, a herd of vagrant swine broke into the in- 
closure, and industriously rooted the fair territory 
into a wilderness of unsightly gullies and hum- 
mocks. The next morving, as the good doctor 
— out upon his porch, one sweeping glance 
sufficed to furnish a full and appreciative concep- 
tion of the desolation. Restraining any expression 
of unregenerate wrath, he stood for a space in si- 
ence, and then remarked, with mournful philoso- 
phy, *“*Well, you never can lay dirt to suit a hog!” 





+o 
A SUGGESTIVE THOUGHT. 


When Peter of Croton was engaged on a picture 
for the royal palace of Petti, Ferdinand II. particu- 
larly admired the representation of a weeping child. 
“Has your Majesty,” said the painter, “a mind to 
see this child laugh?” 

And, suiting the action to the word, the artist 
merely depressed the corner of the lips, and the 
inner extremity of the eyebrow, when the little 
urchin seemed in danger of bursting his sides with 
laughter, who a moment before seemed breaking 
his heart with weeping. 

If this be true in the world of living men, slight, 
very slight, are the causes that make or break the 
happiness of life. The touch of a brush can dim 
heaven with a cloud, or brighten the prospects of 
the fair horizon. 


a es 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Whether at work or at leisure in his study, Mr. 
James Russell Lowell occupies a broad easy-chair 





| By Geo, E. Wanine, JR. author of “Whip and Spur,” 


“4 Farmer’s Vacation,” etc. “Little Classic” style. 

Illustrated. 75 cents. ¥ 

This important little book contains essays on “ Village 
Improvements,” “Village Sanitary Work,” “Farm Vil- 
lages,” and the “Life and Work of the Eastern Farmer.” 
It points out the ugly and unwholesome features of 
American villages, and suggests practical modes for mak- 
ing them beautiful and healthful. It also depicts the iso- 
lation and social poverty of many farming communities, 
and presents plans for making farm life more attractive, 
and every way profitable. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 
The Eastern Question. 2 Maps. 
A Brief History of Russia. 
| A Brief History of Turkey. 
Servia and Roumania. Map. 
Map. 
Montenegro and Bulgaria. 





2 Maps. 
2 Maps, 


Modern Greece. 
Map. 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus. 2 Maps. 

Cloth, 50 cents each; paper, 25 cents, 

UrThese books contain just the information people 
now wish concerning the causes of the Russo-Turkish 
war, and the countries most interested in it. 


*,*For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Adventures in the Wilderness; 


OR, 
| CAMP-LIFE IM THE ADRIONDACKS, 
Contents.—The Wilderness.—The Nameless Creek. 
Running the Rapids.— The Ball.— Loon-shooting in a 
Thunder-storm.—Crossing the Carry.—Rod and Reel. 
Phantom Fallsxs.—Jack-shooting in a Foggy Night.—Sab- 
bath in the Woods.-—-A Ride with a Mad Horse in a 
Freight-car. 
Eight Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. Sent, post-paid, for $1.50, 
¥F. G. PRATT, Jr., 
Youth’s Companion Office. 





standing midway between the door and the fireplace 
which holds blazing logs. In this chair he has dene 
most of his writing, his only desk being a stiff piece 
of pasteboard, conveniently resting on his knee. 


tains is a pair of silver sleeve-buttons, now tarnished 
almost into blackness, which were once worn by 
obert Burns. Mr. Lowell is fond of trees and 
owers, and often works among them. He is an 
angler and a pedestrian, never riding when he can 
walk. He is in excellent health, and looks manly, 
robust and erect. 
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These Pins are in great demand. 

tern and very beautiful. 

fect imitation of Roman gold. 

paid, on receipt of 85 cents. 
Addres: 


They are a new pat- 
Area good gold plate and a per- 
We send the pair, post- 


ress PERRY MASON & CO. 





LOCKWO« — 
FERN PORTFOLIO 


a Fern Portfolio. 


their homesin winter. There are two styles of binding. 


Half Cloth, $150; Half Leather, $2. 


Sent by express on receipt of price. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 TemeLe PLACE, BusTon. 





PACKAGES OF 


FISHING TACKLE. 


it 


—— a~~ 


lights in fishing. 
other large fish; a pretty tin bait-box with a catch for 
fastening toa belt; six hooks for trout or perch attached 
to hair or gut snell; twelve hooks of different sizes for 
either salt or fresh water fishing; one cork or quill bob 
with line and hook attached, for fishing in still water; 
one bob without line; one lead sinker; and four linen 
lines of varied sizes; the whole making just the assert- 


One of the curiosities which Mr. Lowell's study con- | 


In our issue of July 26th we published a description of 
We cannot too highly commend it to | ~ 
all those who love to gather Ferns and Leaves to decorate | 


| 


This package will make any boy’s eyes sparkle who de- 
It contains two hooks for pickerel or 


i 
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RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 

An unequalled variety, together with books of Elegant 
Designs. Send 3c stamp for latest catalogue and price 

list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186—200 Lewis Street, New York. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 48,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
| Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent 


| CHICKERING & SONS, 
| 156 Tremont Street, 


| BOSTON. 
11 Kast Fourteenth Street....... New York. 


) NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE. 


CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inking, only #14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 te $60; will do the work 
of «a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50. 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 

ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


POCKET SLATE. 
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ment for the kinds of fishing most en joyed by boys. 
This attractive assortment of fishing tackle sent to any 
address, postage paid, for 90 cents. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Youth’s Companion Office, 








Ments, “The way to resume,” said Mr. Greeley, 


Bruises and injuries do much better when treated 


Boys and girls in school should purchase it for theirown 
use. School Cominittees should send for sample. Busi- 
ness men should purchase it for convenience. All who 
have occasion to make memorandums should own one. 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





Bostox, Mass. 


; Youth's Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED TIME. 


Come, Mary and Susie, let’s run out and play, 
The morning is lovely, the birds singing gay; 
The world has a welcome for travellers, we know, 
So off for a holiday, come, let ns go. 
We'll stroll by the meadows of sweet-scented grain, 
We'll wade through the brook and the fences we’liclimb,; 
Though weary and dusty, we will not complain, 
Jsut glory in having an old-fashioned time. 
An old-fashioned time! an old-fashioned time! 
We glory in having an old-fashioned time! 


The barn we will scour, and rifle the nest 

Of eggs that are surely the biggest and best; 

We'll set all our traps, and expectantly wait 

For the rabbits and weazels to nibble our bait. 

We'll ride in the wagon withont any springs, 
And langh till the echos shall answer in rhyme, 

While the bird from the tree-top exultingly sings, 
“O, are we not having an old-fashioned time 7” 
An old-fashioned time! an old-fashioned time! 
O, are we not having an old-fashioned time ? 


We'll rake up the hay, and we'll follow the plough, 

We'll be on good terms with the horse and the cow, 

The dear little pigs and the chickens we'll feed, 

And down to the water the ducks we will lead. 

In search of their treasures the woods we'll explore, 
Unmindful of danger the trees we will climb, 

For up in the meadow, or down by the shore, 

re’re bent upon having an old-fashioned time 

An old-fashioned time! an old-fashioned time ! 
We're bent upon having an old-fashioned time! 


Come, Mary and Susie, be young while you may, 

And put all the fun that youcan in your play; 

be lively and cheerful—you dear little prude! 

One may frolic and Ap not be naughty or rude. 

And when we are old and have sorrow and care, 
Then sweet in our hearts will these memories chime, 

ls we sing the old songs and together declare 
There’s nothing so nice as an old-fashioned time! 
An old-fashioned time! an old-fashioned time ! 
There’s nothing so nice as an old-fashioned time! 

JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
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For the Companion, 
A FRIEND IN COURT. 

The culprit stood at the bar of the Police 
Court in the city of London, He was a boy not 
more than ten years old, with a delicate, inno- 
cent face, as unlike as possible to the face of a 
criminal. The officer who arrested him = said 
that he had stolen something, and he himself 
did not deny it. 

When the judge called his name he began to 
cry, and in answer to the question whether he 
had any friend to speak for him, he shook his 
head, 

lity made the judge pause a moment, and the 
boy looked up, He cast his eyes round the 
court-room as if appealing for help, but saw 
none but strangers, He was right in saying he 
was friendless. 

Ile was almost an orphan. Ilis mother had 
died so long ago that he could not remember her, 
and his only protector on earth when last seen 
was too sick to know him. 

Suddenly, as the boy turned towards the door, 

a change came over his countenance, and stretch- 
ing out his hand, he shouted, “There’s my fa- 
ther!” - 
\ pale, crippled man in well-worn soldier’s 
dress came feebly forward, and asked permission 
to speak. This was freely granted, and amid 
perfect silence he began his simple address, 

Ile could not testify to the innocence of his 
child, for he knew not where the boy had been 
led during the recent days of his sickness,—al- 
most the first time that he had been deprived of 
his immediate watch-care for nine years,—but he 
went back to the beginning, and told a story 
that was more effective than any lawyer’s plea. 

“My wife on her death-bed,’’ said he, “left 
this child to my solemn charge, making me 
promise to do all I could to bring him up a good 
boy. When T was drafted into the army, soon 
after, L was too poor to buy a substitute, and as 
i would not leave my motherless boy, I took him 
with me to India, Everywhere he was my care 
and my companion, [carried him in my arms 
through many a long mareh, and in tent and 
barracks he slept under my blanket, and 
taught him his prayers, as his mother would 
have done if she had lived. At last I was terri- 
bly wounded in battle, and when [ recovered it 
was only to be placed on the disabled list. I re- 
turned to England with my boy, and hardly 
landed in London when I fell ill of a fever and 
was delirous, 
among strangers, must 
harm’s way. 


have wandered 
[ know not what bad companions 
have enticed him. 1 was in agony when I reeov- 
ered my reason and found him gone. As soon 
as I was able [ searched for him, and hearing of 
a child's arrest, came and found him here. I 
fear he has committed a crime, but for the sake 
of his father, who has done something for his 
country, perhaps yon will forgive his first of- 
fence.”* 

The judge brushed away a tear as he bade the 
little prisoner go free; and in a moment more the 


In that time my poor boy, alone | 
into | 


THE 


AUG. 16 


1877, 








| glad father and his lost boy were clasped in each 


other's arms. 

| Is not this story of a friend in court a touching 
illustration of a greater danger and deliverance? 

| When we all stand before God’s bar to answer 

| for our misdoings, who is our Friend that pleads 

| for us, and for whose sake we are forgiven? 
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A TOY VILLAGE. 
| The village of St. Ulrich, in Southern Tyrol, is 





| the great storehouse from which the toy-traders | 


| of Europe draw their supplies. The business of 
'‘ manufacturing wooden toys was introduced into 
| the village about the beginning of the last cen- 

tury. Since then it has been the principal em- 
| ployment of the inhabitants, male and female, 
|youngand old. <A writerin Chambers’s Journal 
‘thus describes the art and the artisans: 


As a general rule, each family or group of 
families has its own special department, from 
; which they do not deviate. Some carve, some 
paint, some gild, the painters often working only 
}in one particular color, while- the carvers con- 
| stantly stick to the manufacture of one or two, 
| or at the most of half-a-dozen animals, of certain 
| toys, or certain portions of toys and dolls, and 
|}so on through all the endless ramifications of 
their Lilliputian industry. 

It is a most curious sight to watch them at 
work. They use no models, and work entirely 
by rule of thumb, long practice having made 
| them so perfect that they turn out the tiny arti- 

cles without the slightest hesitation, every one 
as precisely alike as if they had been cast ina 
mould. 

In this way are manufactured the varied col- 
lection of animals found in a Noah’s Ark. Some 
families will cut out lions, tigers, camels and 
elephants; others, sheep, oxen and deer; others, 
chiefly birds; while another group will produce 
the wonderfully dressed little men and women 
popularly supposed to represent Noah and his 
seven human companions. 

The coloring a these productions is quite 
another branch of the trade; and while the carv- 
ing goes on at all times with unabated regular- 
ity, the painting of the various articles is only 
added as they are required, that is, when orders 
come from the toy-dealers; and this frequently 
varies according to circumstances, so that the 
coloring and gilding business is not, on the 
whole, so steady and profitable as the carving. 

At every cottage door are seated some of the 
| inmates, busily engaged with their own special 

branch of the trade; mothers singing to the chil- 
| dren on their knee, while they yet deftly carve 
| 4 cow or a goat; old men and women whittling 
| away, the ground at their feet strowed with the 
| chips and shavings; and quite little boys and 
| girls gravely cutting the portions intrusted to 
them, and soon acquiring a skill which enables 
them to add materially to the family gains. 
The men are usually employed on carving of a 
higher class, chairs, boxes, brackets, or on the 
superior quality of toys. 
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“A SMALL TIMBER MERCHANT.” 

It is quite common for men and women to 

represent themselves as of more importance than 
they really are. A small tradesman calls him- 
| self a merchant, and the hair-dresser is a profess- 

or of the tonsorial art. An English journal tells 
| the following incident, in illustration of this hu- 
| man trait, wherein the pathetic and the comical 
| and curiously mingled: 


| 
| 





Many years ago, when Lucifer-matches were 
yet unknown, and the tinder-box, with its flint 
and steel, formed the only domestic instrument 
for obtaining a light, a little old man used to 
walk about in one of the suburbs of London, 
holding in his hand a fan-shaped bunch of 
matches, made of splinters of resinous pine 
| wood, tipped with brimstone. 
| He never offered his goods, except by a silent 
gesture, nor did he make them an excuse for 
asking charity, as many others were in the habit 
of doing. The good-natured servant-girls who 
saw him pass their windows would run up from 
the area with a smile and a halfpenny, and call 
out, ‘“‘Master, some timber;"’ but they never 
spoke of matches. 

“Timber, madam?” the old man would say. 
“Yes, madam;’’ and, with a grave face and a 
courteous bow, would take their money and sup- 
ply their want. 

It was reported that the old gentleman had 
seen better days; perhaps he had at some former 
time dealt in pine logs, and carried on business 
{on a large scale; now he called himself a ‘small 

timber merchant,”’ and if any one addressed him 
jas the “match man,” or asked him fora half- 
| pennyworth of brimstones, he would take no 
| notice of the speaker, but turn away in disgust, 
| as if it were impossible for him to have any deal- 
ings with such a customer. 

Of course, the poor old man was crazy, and 
} those who knew him humored and pitied bim. 











———— 
AN EXTRAORDINARY COMBAT. 
A hunter on the Western Plains tells the story 

of a singular combat between a buffalo bull and 

a domesticated bull belonging to Fort Union: 


Joe was taking the Fort Union bull with a 

| cart to a point on the river above the fort, in 
order to draw home a load of wood, when a very 
large old bison bull stood right in the track, 
| pawing up the earth and roaring, ready to dis- 
| pute the passage. Instead of flying at the sight 
| of the man that accompanied the cart, the bison 


| made a headlong charge. 


Joe had scarcely time to remove the bnill’s 
headstall and escape to a tree, leaving his four- 


| footed friend to his own resources. Bison and 
bul] met midway with a shock. The previously 
docile animal was suddenly transformed into a 
furious beast, springing from side to side, whirl- 
ing round as the buffalo attempted to take him 
in flank, alternately upsetting and righting the 
cart, which he whirled about as if it had been a 
bandbox. 

Joe, out of harm’s way, looked from the tree 
at his champion’s proceedings, at first deploring 
the apparent disadvantage he labored under, 
from being harnessed to a cart; but his eyes were 
open to the value of the protection afforded by 
the harness, especially by the thick, strong 
shafts of the cart against the short horns of the 
bison, who, although he bore the bull, over and 
over again, down on his haunches, could not 
wound him severely. 

On the other hand, the long, sharp horns of 
the brave Fort Union bull told on the furrowed 
sides of his antagonist, until the final charge 
brought the bison, with a furious bound, dead 
| under the bull's feet, whose long, fine-drawn 
| horn was driven deep into his adversary’s heart. 

With a cheer that made the whole woods ring 
again, down clambered Joe, and while caress- 
| ing, examined his chivalrous companion, who, 
| although bruised, and blown, and covered with 

foam, had escaped uninjured. 


—_+o+——____ 
“DOWN THE ROAD.” 


A lusty tramp, one summer’s day— 
The sun was glaring fiercely down— 
Trudged on along the dusty way 
That led toward the nearest town. 


No friendly tree its welcome shade 
Athwart his weary pathway cast; 

No babbling brooklet leaped and played 
Along the roadside as he passed. 


“Is there no shady spot,” he cried, 

“At hand?” to one who by him strode. 
“O! yes,” the other one replied— 

“A little further down the road.” 


Ah, well! we all are tramps, at best; 
We stagger "neath life’s daily load. 
Yet on we press—and hope for rest, 
“A little further down the road.” 
GrorGE L. CATLIN. 





A PUGNACIOUS DEBATE. 

The debates of men of science are sometimes 
as bitter as those of opposing schools of medi- 
cine. The San Francisco Mail thus caricatures 
one of those scientific discussions wherein pas- 
sion disturbed the judgment. 


A regular meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
was held Monday night. 

Mr. Hoffer, the custodian of the treasures of 
the Society, arose and said: 

“There’s a very interesting shell here. I 
s’ pose it belongs to the Chioncecotes Behringian- 
us, but I don’t know quite.”’ 

Then an old gentleman, with military whisk- 
ers and a cane, jumped up and said: 

“You're wrong, sir. Them shells is loxorhyn- 
chus grandis, and I struck 'em in the Colorado 
desert. Some say they’re libinia affinis, but I 
don’t agree with ’em.’’ 

Mr. Hoffer (with heat)—The shells are evident- 
ly of the genus microrhynchus. 

Old Gent—Wrong again, sir; the shell is with- 
out doubt loxorhynchus crispatus. 

Mr. Hoffer—Sir, you are mistaken. Any 
scientific man with half an eye can see that they 
are chionecetes. 

Old Gent—What! 

Mr. Hoffer—Jest what I said, and it you will 
turn over them shells, you will observe certain 
streaks which show them to belong to the pug- 
ettia gracilis. 

Old Gent—O, see here, a clam shell is a clam 
shell, an’ when I say a shell belongs to the herbs- 
tia parvifrons, I mean it. 

Mr. Hoffer—W hat’s that to the chorilia long- 
8S: 
Old Gent—The scyra auctifrons. 

Prof. Davidson—Come to order, gentlemen. 

Order was obtained, anda motion of adjourn- 
ment being put was carried. Then the members 
went about among the pews, arguing in a loud, 
angry and threatening manner which shook up 
the bottled curiosities, and awoke the stuffed 
alligator to the extent that it fell inst its 
glass case, and the crash of glass brought every- 
body back to the nineteenth century, and the 
consciousness that bills are an item of life. 
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THREAD FROM A BOY’S STOMACH. 

England, France and the United States boast 
of magicians who perform feats of jugglery 
which astonish an audience. They, however, 
are usually surrounded by curtains and desks, 
are aided by delicate machinery and even by 
electricity, and stand on a platform ata distance 
from the spectators. But the Indian juggler, 
with no machinery, squats right down before 
his audience and performs feats which are more 
marvellous than any “trick” done by his Chris- 
| tian brethren. Here is an instance, told by a 
| correspondent of the London Times: 


One of the jugglers then brought forth a ball 
of fine twine, and unwound about fifty vards of 
} it in a coil in his hand. This coil he cut through 
| with a knife at each end of its diameter; then 
| doubling the several lengths, he cut them 
| through again, and repeated the operation until 
| the twine had been divided into pieces not ex- 
| ceeding four inches in length. 
| Taking up these disjecta, he put them into the 
lad’s mouth and bade him swallow them, which, 
after some effort, he, to all appearance, did. 
Then asking one of the company for a sharp 
; pen-knife, the man obviously made an incision 
in the skin of the lad’s stomach. 
| From this he picked ont, with the point of the 
, knife, the end of a thread; this thread he pulled 
| forth, at first gently, then faster, then hand over 
‘hand, until he had coiled down on the ground a 








| any protection. 
| stranded crew tried to keep themselves warm by 
| walking up and down the island. 





continuous length of about one hundred yards’ 
of wet sewing-thread. 

This, if a deception, was a marvellous one, for 
the operation had all the appearance and tokens 
of reality, since the skin of the stomach was 
slightly raised round the orifice through which 
the thread was evidently drawn. 

Our friends were fairly puzzled; and, to adq 
to their perplexity, the operator cut off the 
thread close to the skin, and placed a piece of 
sticking-plaster over it, leaving it to be inferred 
that the supply of thread was unlimited, and 
could be drawn upon ‘‘to order.”’ 


EE 
A STRANGE SHELTER. 

It is something more than a jest to say that 
whiskey is better for a man when applied out. 
side than when applied inside. The Middletown 
(N. Y.) Argus tells this story of the suffering of 
young Shallow Courtright, and several other 
boys and men, stranded in a flat-boat on an jsl- 
and in Delaware River, during a winter storm, 
fifty years ago. 


There was nothing on the island with which 
to build a fire, and nothing that afforded them 
It was bitter cold, and the 


Their boat was loaded with whiskey in bar- 
rels. It was suggested by one of the party that 
they roll one of the barrels out on the island and 
set fire to it. Jacob Moser had his feet badly 
frozen by this time, and the cold storm was be 
ginning to tell on the others. The barrel was 
with difficulty taken from the boat and stood 
on end on theisland. The head was knocked in, 
so that the liquor might be set on fire. Then it 
was discovered, to the horror of all, that not one 
of the party had a match. 

Foiled in this last attempt to save themselves 
from freezing, Jacob lost all heart, and sue- 
cumbed to the cold, despite the efforts of his 
comrades to keep him stirring. He died ina 
short time. Courtright climbed into the barel 
of whiskey, and when the party was rescued, the 
next morning, he was the least injured of the 
party. His ears were frozen so that they after- 
wards dropped off, and his face was terribly 
frost-bitten. Otherwise, he was saved from the 
cold, but the whiskey had made one compact 
blister of his skin from the waist down. 


Very suggestive of what a drunkara’s stomach 
must be, who “lives on’’ the fearful stuff. 


+o —--— 


MOON-STRUCK. 

An intelligent writer objects to the theory ad- 
vanced ina short article copied into the Com- 
panion some months ago, denying the intluence 
of the moon on health, articles of food, sleep, 
etc. He says: 


I was on board ship in tropical waters when, 
one afternoon, a fine mess of fish was cauglit, 
and reserved for the morning’s breakfast. On 
the captain coming on deck in the early morn- 
ing, he observed the fish hanging where the 
rays of the moon shone on them. He censured 
the officers for not having them removed. They 
attempted no =~ of ignorance as to the effects, 
but said they forgot. The fish was prenounced 
unfit to be eaten, though to sight and smell 
there was no objectional appearance. One of 
the men, instead of throwing them into the sea, 
gave them to two pigs, concluding that swine 
could eat anything. Before night, they both 
died, giving strong evidence of being poisoned. 

One morning, in a South American port, we 
had a dish of corned fish at breakfast. Myself 
and others partook of it. Before noon we were 
ina high fever. Our skin was very red and hot, 
eyes were burning, head was aching, and we 
had an intolerable thirst. Natives pronounced 
it, without knowing what we had eaten, a case 
of fish-poisoning. The fish had been left out at 
night, when curing, subject to the moon. 

I, with others, have slept many nights under 
the open sky, and experienced the chill that the 
latter part of a tropical night often affords, with 
no permanent evil results. But I always cov- 
ered up the head when there was a moon, but 
not otherwise. I could give many instances of 
very severe evils arising from neglect to cover 
the head in such a situation. 





—+er — 


DOG-FISHING. 

A singular practice of fishing is found amongst 
the Chouos Indians. They train dogs to aid 
them in fishing, and the dog helps them in much 
the same way as the shepherd’s dog helps the 
shepherd. 


The net is held by two men standing in the 
water, and the dogs, swimming out far and div- 
ing after the fish, drive them back towards it 
They enjoy their work just as a good horse, 
though hard pressed, seems to enjoy the hunt, 
and every time they raise their heads from the 
water they tell their pleasure by barking. 

The Fuegians, one of the most miserable and 
degraded races on earth, train their dogs In& 
similar manner to assist them in catching birds. 
They have a wonderful contrivance for killing 
the sharks which abound off their coasts. A log 
of wood shaped so as to appear something like ® 
canoe is set afloat, with a rope and large novs 
hanging from one end of it. . 

Before long, a shark attacks the suppos¢ the 
noe, swimming after it, and is caught In him 
noose hanging from the stern. It closes on od 
so that he cannot extricate himself, and t 


: : * * ly 
weight of the log keeps him swimming slowly 
without being able to sink. Then the Fuegians 
in their canoes, generally steered by women, ne 
proach at their leisure and finish the shark ¥ 
their spears. 
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COMPANION. 











| pillow, her one eye peeping out imploringly 
from the tangles of her frowsy wig. 

The clock on the mautel strikes quarters and 
Ni f a halves and even hours before Nan has any other 


y: od ~~ answer to give her mamma but ‘‘No, Nan isn’t 
x eT 


bit sorwy.” At last there rings out in cheery 
tones the unexpected tidings, “‘Nan’s sorwy, 
mamma!”’ 

Then the breezy little skirts are slipped over 
her head, the frayed boots are buttoned over 
| the small, restless feet, the battered hat with the 
| crushed daisies is tipped over the brown-gold 
Light little sylph in the twilight air, ' locks, and Nan, in high spirits, sets forth to play 

Fluttering silently, softly in, | out of doors. 

You would lose the bloom that your white wings) The birds and the butterflies, the kittens and 
ee . , z , the calf make merry and are glad at little Nan’s 
eS eee ONE ate, coming, and out of Nan’s happy little heart all 
memory of having been “notty,’’ and having 
been “‘put to bed,’ seems to have slipped away 
utterly. 

The next day was warm and bright, just like 
the day before. The birds and the butterflies, 
the kittens and the calf were all chasing to and 
fro in the sunshine just as giddily as we saw 
them yesterday, and, strange to say, Miss Nan 
and Miss Pedgy were also reposing in bed at the 
same early hour, though Miss Pedgy, instead of 
being stuffed under the pillow, is hanging by 
her heels from the lace edge of the little bed- 
| curtain, Nan’s boots, standing primly by the 

bedside, were white with dust. 

Nan had run away a whole mile, and had not 
RUNAWAY NAN. ‘long ago been brought back to her astonished 

Nan is in bed, her little soft wisps ot scanty | mamma, who supposed her to be playing with 
brown hair hanging over one side of the n-rrow her chickens in the barn. 
mattress, and her white little feet flung out vver | 
the other, 

The sun shines brightly in the warm after- 
noon; the birds are all on the wing, merrily 
chattering about their own affairs; the butter- 
flies sail in pairs over the spicy garden; the 
red cow and little brindled calf feed on the 
breezy hillside; the round twin kittens frisk and 
tumble about the sunny barn floor. | 

Little Nan, her battered, daisied hat slanted 
over her eyes, is usually on the tramp at this; 
hour, with the birds, and the chickens, and the | 
butterflies; but to-day she is in bed, her little, | 
flying petticoats hanging limp over the chair- 
back, and her bits of frayed boots flung into op- | 
posite corners of the room. 


GHILDRENS 
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For the Companion. 


THE NIGHT MOTH. 


“Miller, O Miller,” he calls to you, 

“Fly over the lamp with your dusty toll, 
Aud if you drop into it, then it is trae 

That the meal you carry is meal you stole!” 


O hie away swift in the cool, dark air! 
Ile does not know you so well as I, 
You are far too wondrously made and /sair, 
My pearly-winged sylph, in the flame to die. 
For the meal you carry is silver dust; 
Your delicate plumes are as white as snow. 
Some time in the wonderful future, I trast, 
This one, wee laddie your worth will know. 
ANNA Boynton, 
——_~+@o—_—_ 





For the Companion, 








Runaway Nan had been spied by Mrs. Fish, 
her little dusty back turned away from Cherry- 
brook, whose chimneys were a mile behind her. 

“Are you not little Nan Merry?” she called 
from the carriage. 

“No ma’am, me isn’t!’’ stoutly affirmed little 
Nan, pushing back her hat with much assur- 
ance, 

“Oh, but you must be! There is the scar on 
your face. You are the little girl who upset the 
lamp and burnt her forehead."’ 

“No ma’am, me didn’t; lamp upset me.” 
called out small Nan. 

But travel-worn little Nan, in spite of her 
protestations, was lifted into the carriage and 
set down again a mile back at Cherrybrook 
porch. 

“How could you, Nan, be so naughty as to 
run away and trouble your dear mamma?’ 
asked mamma of tired little Nan, who, washed 
and combed, lay straight in her little bed rest- 
ing her weary little feet and munching a biscuit. 

“Me wasn’t notty; mamma notty to punish 

Nan coz Nan keemed and woared. Papa went 
case! So you have been at your old tricks, | to Bosson; Nan’s mamma wasn’t good, so Nan 
screaming and roaring, and are put to bed by! go to Bosson, too. Not be Nan Merwy any 
way of punishment?” 


more!”’ 

Nan sucks her slenderest thumb, drums her All this was told to Pedgy, as she hung there 
small heels, hums and counts a little while, and in the curtain lace by the heels, 
then pulls Pedgy out from under the pillow. . 

Presently mamma enters with a pile of small 
White garments on her arm, and, as she lays 
them carefully into the high chest of drawers, 
she says, “Is my little Nan sorry she was such 
4 naughty little girl?” 

“No'm, Nan isn’t sorwy!”’ 

Mamma’s grave face has hardly disappeared 
when Pedgy is hustled about again, and told to 


ot to bed again for bein’ sets a notty 
chile,” 











There is no medicine-bottle to be seen, and | 
Nan’s eyes are bright and her tongue wagging 
most cheerily as we peep through the crack of 
the door, 

“Pedgy! notty ittle jirl! keemin and woawin | 
allatime! Me put her yite to hers bed till her 
sink "bout it and say her’s sorwy. S’all.” And 
Pedgy, the doleful dolly, is quickly thrust head 
first under the pillow. 

“O ho, little Mistress Nan, this explains the 





An hour later mamma sat by the little bed 
trying to convince Nan it was naughty to run 
away. 

“Nan does not love hermamma. She is a sel- 
fish little girl, not caring how much she grieves 
her.” 

“Oh, Nan does love she!’’ shrieked Nan, near- 
ly choking her mamma with the winding about 
her throat of her little arms. ‘Nan shan’t yun 





Presently she dried her eyes and burst forth in 
loud rebuke, ‘‘Pedgy, notty little sing! If Pedgy 
ever yuns ’way ’gen, Pedgy sant have any 
mamma!”? 

. Dangling Pedgy was twitched violently from 
the curtain lace, and tossed across the bed to 
meditate on the nauglitiness of which she was 
quite innocent, while the real culprit skipped out 
on to the floor witha beaming face,, which 
seemed to proclaim to everybody, ‘See what a 
nice little gurl this little Nan be!" 

ELsik GORHAM. 


+> 
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For the Companton. 


TODDLEKINS. 
Funny little Toddlekins, 
Always full of play, 
Into trouble, out again, 
A dozen times to-day, 
Ne’er resting since his bright eyes 
Saw the sunshine break 
Through the gates of morning, 
To kiss him wide awake. 
Merry little Toddlekins, 
Tell me, sir, this minute, 
How in every mischief, 
*Tis my boy that’s in it? 
What, alas! shall manima do 
When her patience fled, 
Shali she whip her dreadful boy 
And put him into bed? 
Ah! the glance from wonder-eyes 
Raised to meet my own, 
While the sweet, child-question 
Fell in grieved tone, 
*“Mamuna, when you does things 
You hadn't ought to do, 
And is so very sorry, 
Then dees Dod whip you?” 
And are you sorry, darling, 
For wrong things done to-day? 
Lasked, with eyes o’erswimming, 
Aud, sighing, turned away, 
O wayward heart, and wicked, 
That often needs the rod, 
O wondrous heart of patience 
Within the breast of God. 
JULIA M. DANA, 
tipo ii 
For the Companion. 
SELLING SHADOWS. 
“What should you suppose a man could sell 
his shadow for?” asked Tom, looking up from 
his book, as if a new thought struck him. 
“Sell his shadow!” said Frank; “I shouldn't 
suppose he'd try, if he had any brains.”’ 
“But they do though; said Tom. “I sawa 
man taking in heaps of silver, to-day, from his 
cart, where they came to buy his shadows!’ 
“You can’t fool me,”’ said Frank, going on 
with his drawing; and yet curious enough to ask, 
“What sort of a cart was it?” 
“It looked to me, and smelled too, very much 
like a fish-cart,”’ said Tom, laughing. “I heard 
him crying his wares clear across two blocks, 
shad—oh!—shad—oh! and that's how [ knew 
le was a man who could make money by selling 
his shadow?!” 
Frank blushed a little, but was good enough 
to acknowledge the joke by quietly answering, 


“Shad?—oh!’ J.P. B. 
seieaccitinia lial need 
GETTING HOLD OF FATHER’S 
HAND, 


Bessie and her father were going out of town, 
and there was no room in the horse-car starting 
them on their journey. All the seats had been 
taken. People were obliged to stand up; and 
those on the platform looked like the black lump 
of bees one sees outside a hive on a summer 
day. 

Bessie and her father stood up; and Bessie 
was almost covered up, like a little flower in the 
midst of the tall meadow-grass. 

Pretty soon Bessie’s father felt a little hand 
eagerly working up toward him, and trying to 
get hold of his. It was Bessie’s. And how glad 
her father was to get hold of it! and he kept it 
as fondly as if somebody had slipped a jewel 
into his hand, —a good deal more fondly, I 
guess. 

Children, do we think that over us is a dear 
Father, a heavenly Father, and that He loves us, 
even to giving His only Son to die for us? And 
don’t you suppose that He loves to get hold of 
our hand, reaching up toward Him in prayer? 

Down here we may feel so little, out of sight, 
covered up like the flower in the grass, or Bessie 
in the horse-car, that we may say, ‘““God won't 
notice our hand going up to Him.”’ 

But God feels the timid little hand working up 
toward Hii in the dark, and how eagerly He 
takes it, and holds on to it! 

Just try it, Put up your hand, In sorrow, 








away to Bosson any more!’”” And Nan cried, 
Then Pedgy is thrust, all but her forlorn little sobbed and wailed as if her tiny heart was 
tad, away under the depths of the crumpled broken, 





trouble, sin, only pray to that dear Father. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DECAPITATIONS, 
EXAMPLE: Behead that which means entirely, and 
leave a handsome evergreen. 
Ans.--Wholly, holly. 
Behead something used to smooth linen and leave 
a corner, 
Behead that which is indistinct and leave an un- 
pleasant kind of sickness. 
BRehead sudden gleams of light and leave a part 
which adds beauty to the face. 
Behead a fish and leave to dissolve. 
Behead a lure and leave a small island. 
Behead a game and leave a plant with a fragrant 
root. B. 
2. 


PICTORIAL ENIGMA, 





A locality well-known to our readers, 
W. T. 0, 
3. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


(Reads from top te bottom same as left to right.) 


Aconsonant. A very useful article. Groundless 
alarm. One who helps make laws. Bright or shin- 
ing. Asea fish. A consonant. Pp. A. B. 





PICTORIAL VERBARIUM, 


The central picture represents a certain word, 
from the letters of which all the surrounding pic- 
tures are to be spelled, W.H.G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Psalm, lamps. Boarding, do bring a. Trait, 
needs, straltenced. Yes I want, say I went, Stein- 
way. Nice faces, finances, Regenerate, a green 
tree. 
2. Cc 
vis 


PIC. 
4. They are going to sail ’em (Salem). 
5. Lip, toe, nose, arm. 
6. Lashes, gashes, mashes, sashes, washes, cashes, 
7. Gladiate, pedate, dentate, pinnate, reticulate, 
lyrate, fornicate, ternate, digitate, cordate, crenate, 





“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 


stellate, palmate, lunate, conjugate, scutate, peltate, 
; trunvate, Janccolate, sinuate, 
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BLACK SNAKE VERSUS RATTLESNAKE, 

The black snake is the bitter enemy of the rattle- 
snake. When they meet, a fight takes place, and 
the black snake generally conquers. A correspond- 
ent of the Forest and Stream thus describes a com- 
bat which he saw between two of these snakes: 

“In the middle of the road lay an ordinary black 
snake, and quite a large rattlesnake eyeing one an- 
other fiercely, both ready for an attack. The party 
stood motionless to see the battle take place; but he 
waited long, and still the combatants did not move. 
At length, tired of watching, he slightly shook the 
bar of the fence, which caused the rattlesnake to 
Jook from its opponent to himself. Instantly, the 
black snake sprang on the other, twisted itself tight- 
ly around its neck, and then its body, and glided off, 
and there lay the rattlesnake, dead. The victim, 
we all know, was a powerful foe, the victor as harm- 
Jess a snake as there is in the land.” 

a 
“SIZABLE” PASTURE LOTS. 

They have some “sizable” pasture lots in Texas, in 
comparison with which the enclosed pastures of 
other States are mere cow-pens. The Galveston 
News mentions a number of “pasture lots” in differ- 
ent parts of the State, the size of which is from 
30,000 acres to over 200,000 acres: 

Colman, Mathias & Fulton have in Aransas, San 
Patricio and Nueces Counties, pastures under fence, 
enclosing 209,428 acres; Capt. Kenedy has, to the 
south-west of Corpus Christi, 132,000, and Capt. King 
175,000 acres. In the same vicinity, other parties 
have, in the aggregate, 200,000 acres; and above 
Indianola, in Calhoun County, there are 60,000 acres 
belonging to different persons. In Refugio County 
there are 83,000 acres. McCampbell & Bros., near 
Rockport, have 30,000 acres; John Wood, near St. 
Mary, has 65,000 acres; Thomas O’Connor has 40,000 
acres; John Wealder has 28,000 acres; Henry Scott 
has 15,000 acres; Jerry O’ Driscoll has 20,000 acres, 
the last four all in Refugio County. In Bee County, 
sundry persons have 42,000 acres; and in Atascosa 
County, 75,000 acres. In Live Oak County there are 
80,000 acres; in Victorin County there are 45,000 
acres, Mr. Butier has, in Galveston and Harris 
Counties, 60,000 acres; Mr. Samuel Allen, in the 
same two counties, has 120,000 acres. Mr, Kuram, 
in Jackson County, has 75,000 acres; Pierre Vayle & 
Co,, same county, have 30,000 acres, and sundry per- 
sons in that and adjoining counties 160,000 acres. 





captesannnedpuannsiionase 
A TROUT THAT CARRIED A TICKET, 

The remark of Prof. Agassiz that nc man knew 
whether the huge trout caught in the lakes “were 
ten years or fwo hundred years old,” prompted some 
enterprising men several years ago to try and find 
out how fast a trout grows. 


To get some light upon this question, Mr. Page 
conceived an ingenious device which he at once pro- 
ceeded to put into execution. Platinum wire was 
obtained, cut into one and a half inch lengths, flat- 
tened at one end, and various numbers were stamped 
on the surface from 1-2 to 4, also the numbers 70, 
71, 72, to denote the year. As trout were captured 
they were weighed, one of these tags was passed 
through the skin, just under the adipose fin, and 
securely twisted, and then the fish was liberated. 
In the course of the two er three years named, a 
large number of trout were thus labelled. Of course 
the chances that any of them would be caught 
seemed infinitesimally small, yet in 1873 one of them 
reported. In June of that year, Mr. Thomas Moran, 
the artist, captured a fine, vigorous trout, weighing 
21-4 pounds. Upon taking him from the landing 
net the platinum tag flashed in the sunlight. Upon 
examination, the mark, “1-2—’71" was discovered, 
thus establishing the curious fact that this particu- 
lar fish had gained 1 3-4 pounds in two years.— 
Scribner. 

——— 
HOW NEWSPAPERS ARE MADE. 

A boy from the interior of Texas, after visiting 
the editorial, composing and printing rooms of a 
Galveston newspaper, wrote a composition on “How 
They Make Newspapers.” 


The head men sit down to their desks, and write 
on square pieces of paper what to print in the paper. 
They put them in a box and send them up stairs. 








When they get up stairs, a man takes them and 
gives a lot of other men every one a piece of this 
paper that is written on. 

he man that the paper is given to takes the types 
and fixes them, one after another, so they read what 
the paper reads, 

A man then takes the words and puts them in a 
box, and places it in some machinery that makes it 
go back and forth; then there is a boy who stands 
over the machinery and puts the paper on the ma- 
chinery, and then some hooks bring it down over 
the box with the types in, and the types have ink 
on; the types print on the paper. There is hooks 
that takes the paper and lays it on another machine 
that folds it up, and then they sell them. 

The end. 


~ . 
A TURKEY GOBBLER, 


An English journal tells the following story of a 
maternal cock-turkey : 


A few days ago a turkey commenced the duty of 
incubation on her own eggs. Her male partner, de- 
sirous of assisting in this office, took his station by 
the side of his spouse, and shared the same nest with 
her. The farm bailiff, perceiving that he was in 
earnest, put nine hens’ eggs under him, which in 
twenty-one days were all hatched, aad the chickens 
are in good health, and he struts about with pride 
and majesty with his young progeny, while Mrs. 
Turkey devotes her care solely to the members of 
her own family. Both breeds live together on most 
affectionate terms, and at night the chicks retire to 
rest under the ample wings of their adopted father, 
while the young turkeys seek repose under the 
wings of their mother. 

daniemesimnailijemsnceanene 


A HORNET’S NEST. 


Poets sing of ‘‘careless childhood,” but a careless 
naturalist recently created in a railroad car more 
excitement than would have gratified the most mis- 
chievous boy: 


As the Missouri Pacific train was leaving Miller’s 
Landing, a naturalist who had been browsing about 
in the woods jumped on the platform, brandishing 
at the end of a stout walking-stick a hornet’s nest, 
which he supposed to be tenantless. But it was not. 
Soon after he had taken a seat near the stove, a low, 
humming noise was heard, and before the nest could 
be thrown out of the window, the hornets were on 
the war-path. Women shrieked, children blub- 
bered. The conductor came in and opened the win- 
dows, and the assailants finally took flight. A bald- 
headed gentleman bluntly told the naturalist that 
he was a fool, and the passengers concurred in the 
judgment, 

“= ~ A 


COTTAGE BAROMETERS. 


All are familiar with those little wooden toy- 
houses with two doors, out of one of which the man 
comes in wet weather, and on his going in the wife 
comes out of the other, when it is fair. The princi- 
ple on which they are made is that catgut in wet 
weather shrinks, and in dry weather regains its 
length. A yard or more of common whipcord, with 
a small plummet attached, suspended against the 
wall, will indicate the weather by rising before rain 
and sinking before fair weather. Salt which has 
been thoroughly dried greatly increases in weight 
before rain. A pair of scales kept suspended with 
an iron or brass weight in one and an equal quan- 
tity of dry salt in the other, will infallibly show any 
change in the atmosphere. 


-___—__— 
“THROUGH THE DOOR,” 


The old suggestion about thinking twice before 
speaking once should have been heeded by the 
father: 


A man recently told his son to cut a hole in the 
barn so that the cat could go in and out, the barn 
being infested with mice. The boy did so, locating 
it just where the barn door, when open, would cover 
the hole. ‘How is the cat to get into the barn when 
the hole is covered?” asked the provoked father. 
“Why, through the door, of course,’’ replied the 
son. The parent suddenly remembered that he 
wanted something from the house, and went in after 
it. 

—~ — 


TREE-COFFINS. 


An ancient burial-place was discovered in Selby, 
England, in 1857; and, at a depth of six or seven 
feet, several cotlins, formed of the trunks of trees, 
split in two and hollowed out, were exhumed. One 
of these, now preserved in the Museum at York, 
contained the skeleton of a woman; and near the 
neck were lying seven beads, of graduated sizes and 
oval shape. In the centre of the skull asmall round 
hole was detected, resembling the perforation in the 
skull of a Roman lady recently discovered in an old 
cemetery at York. In the sammer of 1876, on the 
rebuilding of a house in Selby, some fifteen or 
twenty other tree-coffins were disinterred. 
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SEEKING THE BALL, 


After the battle of Chattanooga, the surgeons 
made several incisions in the leg of a soldier who 
had been wounded in the knee by a musket-ball., 
Out of patience at last, the soldier exclaimed, ‘Why 
are you carving me up so?” ‘We're trying to find 
the ball,’’ answered a surgeon. “Why didn’t you 
ask me for the ball in the first place?” indignantly 
cried the soldier. “Here it is in my pocket!” 


- > 
“KILT AGAIN,” 


Several holes were charged in a drift in a Gold 
Hill mine. One blast failed to go off. One of the 
miners was ordered to go in and see what the mat- 
ter was. ‘No, sor,”’ he said, firmly; “I was blowed 
up in Californy wance that way, an’ I'd rather lave 
me werk than be kilt agin.” 


_ 2 ‘ 
A YOUNG LAD, whose teacher is rather free with 


many hollerdays at their school.” 


increasing.” “Yes,” interrupted the brother, who 
happened to be a penitentiary chaplain, ‘and so is 
mine.” 


tles the face of a man who is just starting out to 
have a tooth pulled is only equalled by the subdued 
look that creeps over his features as he pauses with 
his hand on the knob of the dental room door, turns 
quietly around, and tiptoes back through the hall- 





way, out doors again.— Fulton Times, 
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Best WorM MEDICINE KNOWN. Brown’s VERMI- 
FUGE CoMFITS OR WoxrM LOZENGES, 25 cents a box. 


At A CERTAIN CRITICAL JUNCTURE married women 
suffer severely from nausea, MILK OF MAGNECIA always 
relieves them. Com. 


THE PROPRIETOR of “Andrews’ Bazar” has 
been the first to prove that a fashion journal, of first 
quality in every regard, can be published at the extraord- 
inarily low price of one dollar for twelve numbers. Each 
number contains 16 pages of choice reading, beautifully 
printed. W.R. Andrews, publisher, Cincinnati. Com. 





TRI Novelties, Notions. 80-page Catalogue free to 
Agents. Boston NOVELTY Co., Boston, Mass, 
URGE out the morbid humors of the blood 

by a dose or two of AYER’s PILLS, and you will 
have clearer heads as well as bodies. 


STAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 
VV OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforated Card 
1 Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unequalled designs. 
Every stitch marked. For price list see YoutH’s Comp., 
July Sth, or send stamp to Wm. 8. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 
UY A HOME CHEAP. Texas lands at 25 cts. 
an acre; 640 acre land warrants. Undoubted title. 
Rich lands. Immense emigration. 
Address MATTHEWS & WHITAKER, St. Louis. 
and steady work for one or 


GOO D PA Y two a men or wo- 


men in each county. Address, J. LATHAM & CO., 419 

Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

VISITING CARDS. Your name neatly printed on 

50 Tinted Bristol, 15 ets. Granite, 20 cts. 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 

25 Embossed, 25 cts. 25 Basket Cards, 25 cts. 

25 Snowflake, 25 cts. Elegant card cases, 10c, 15¢. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHAPMAN'S CHOLERA SYRUP 
Cures Dysentery, be ane ner Complaints 


of Children. Price 50 cts. GEORGE MOORE, Proprie- 
tor, Great Falls, N. H. Sold by all Druggists. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 

Best chance in the world for Agents. Send two 3ec- 
stamps for our 32-page illustrated catalogue, or send 50 
cents for sample, which will enable you to go to work at 
once. Address BAYRD & GOLDSTEIN, 

144 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
EESE PATENT. Adjustable Stencil Letters and 
Figures, new and valuable. Greatest invention since 
printing. Changed instantly to form any word or ad- 
dress. Useful to all. Merchants, Farmers, Boys, ete. 
Sample alphabet by mail, 60 cents. Circulars free. Sam- 
ples,6cents. Reese M’f’g Co., 40 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


CORTICELLI SILK & TWIST 


Is the best, and received the chief prizeat the Centennial, 
(Ge Ask for it and see that you get it. 


TORTOISE SHEL 























Combs and Jewelry. Every 
variety. Original Designs. 
Goods sent by mail. Sleeve buttons, plain and inlaid, $1 
to $3. Vest chains, $3, $4 and $5. Ear-drops, $1 to $ 
Pins and Combs same prices. Combs repaired. Send for 
Catalogue. MILO HILDRETH & CO., Manufacturers, 
Northboro’, Mass. Boston store, 423 Washington Street. 


PATENTS. | 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D. C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 


* 





To our CoTTaGE so 
LONELY,” the latest song 
of Estabrooke, composer 


of “Sweet Long Ago,” will be sent, words and music com- 
plete—3 pages—arranged for Piano or Organ: also, words 
of 30 other popular songs, a price list of 350 new songs and 
instrumental pieces, and our Premium list of presents with 
full directions for earning same, all for 10c and stamp (or 
13c instamps). Excelsior Music Co.,256 Wash. St.. Boston. 


RINTING 














WicTOoOR: 
AND ENTERPRISE! 


RESSEHS , Nand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue forll Self-Inkers, @6 to @850. 
2 stamps. J. cook & CO., Mfr's, West Meriden, Conn. | 





THAT HUSBAND OF MINE 


“DEDICATED 


TO ALL WHO LOVE 


FIAPPY HOMES.” 


“By one of our favorite contributors.” Fouth's Com. 
panion. 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE. 


“Two long legs, a cut-away coat, a wide-awake hat, 
run at the door, a kiss,—that’s Charlie.” 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE. 


“You should know Charlie: everybody should know 
Charlie; indeed, I am writing this book for the express 
purpose of making the world acquainted with Charlie, 
Not that he is by any means remarkable; but he has the 
fewest faults, the manliest virtues, and the least fact, of 
any man I ever saw, knew or heard of. 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE. 


“I married him, first, because he was handsome, and, 
secondly, because he was good. You should have seen 
him at the altar, when he made all the responses at ex- 
actly the wrong places, and let the wedding ring slip 
through his fingers from sheer nervousness, and it took 
two groomsmen just fifteen consecutive minutes to find 
it, while the minister fidgeted and the whole congregation 
smiled audib/y, yet with all his faults, I love him still.” 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE. 


“Though I would not tell him so, yet I declare to you, 
there is nobody in this world quite so nice as 


THAT HUSBAND OF MINE.” 


A delightful book for yourself or friends. 
50 cents; cloth bound, $1. 228 pages. 


a 


Paper covers, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Yonth’s Companion Office, ¢ 
41 Temple Place. ‘ 


Shooting Stars. 


New and lasting. Ascend 250 feet. Come 
back to sender. Sales large. Sample, 15 ets., 
$1 perdoz. Stars, 30.cts. per doz. Circu- 
lars free, with name on 
with gross orders. 


By More Agents 
wWiznteat 


Boston, Mass. 












Address, 


LITTLEFIELD & CO., 
No. 32 BEACON STREET, 
Poston. 











Oswego 





KINCSFORD’S 


Is UNIFORM—stiffens and finishes work always the same. 








Starch 





ALACE 








the rod, remarked the other day that “they had too | 


“I Am convinced that the world is daily growing | 
better,” remarked the reverend gentleman to a} 
brother clergyman ; “‘my congregation is constantly | 


THE settled expression of determination that man- | 
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ORGANS 


THE BEST IN THE 
=—=WORLD=— 


Manufactured by the LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
oO 


orcester, Mass., and Toledo, O. 


only organ made in which is successfully com: 
the following essential qualities of tone: powet 
brilliancy, and sympathetic delicacy. 


most exquisitely beautiful solo effects ever pro 
only stop-action ever invented that can not be 


disarranged by use. 


only organ made with bellows capacity 80 great 


that it requires but little effort with the feet to supply 
all the air desired. 


best made and most elegant cases in market. 


Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
Every 


Organ fully warranted for five years. 


Write to us for Mlustrated Catalogue and Price List, 


will be mailed postpaid on application. Address 


LORING & BLAKE ORCAN CO. 


Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, 0, 
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